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HEN THE COLONEL ASKED for a 

half million dollars’ worth of 
Travelers Cheques in small denomina- 
tions,” recalls Bob Hebron of Ameri- 
can Express, “I agreed. 

“But when he asked could he have 
it first thing next morning—and here 
it was late afternoon—I gulped.” 

Then the colonel explained. It 
seemed that several thousand service- 
men, back from Korea, had just arrived 
in St. Louis for immediate mustering 
out. And the Army had found that sol- 
diers who converted their discharge 
pay to Travelers Cheques were less 


Half million... overnight 


likely to lose it or spend it foolishly. 
“Well,” continues Bob, “‘the colonel 
had his half million and the boys had 
their discharges . . . right on time.” 
Granted, a half million all at once in 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
is unusual. But the service that Bob 
Hebron rendered is mot. It’s the kind 
of service you or your clients would 
receive at any of the 400 American 
Express offices around the world. 
For although American Express 
covers such diverse areas as Travelers 
Cheques and travel planning . . . field 


warehousing and overseas commercial 


banking . . . ours remains a person- 
alized business. Quoting Bob Hebron 
again: 

“My personal contacts with the 
banking people in my area are most 
pleasant—and they save the banks and 
me plenty of time and trouble. Clear- 
ances by telephone, for example, can 
often be arranged when you know the 
bank staffs.” 

Which is what we mean when we 
say: American Express provides you 
and your customers home-town serv- 
ice away from home... all around 
the world. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * CREDIT CARDS * TRAVEL SERVICE 


Robert E. Hebron, Sr., District Manager, American Express, St. Louis 





Col.S 
Collection Service 


BPA 
Bond Portfolio Analysis 


Cl 
Credit Information 


iB 
International Banking 


cus 
Custodian Service 


CAS 
Corporate Agency Service 


Symbol for complete 
correspondent banking services 


This is a symbol for some of the ele- 
ments which compose a well-balanced 
correspondent banking service. How 
these elements are applied to your re- 
quirements is a matter of technique. 
Here is where Bankers Trust can bring 
to your transactions the special knowl- 
edge and experience that produce suc- 
cessful, profitable results for you. 


If a New York bank with world-wide 
connections can further your interests, 
why not do as hundreds of banks do: 
let us apply our expert facilities to your 
individual needs. 


Ask for complete information. Better 
still, let us demonstrate in practical 
terms how a bank’s best 
friend can be another bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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An Appeal to Common Sense 


SPEAKER on the economic conditions prevailing in 
the early thirties was heard to make somewhat the 
following observation: “If all the economists in the 

world were laid end to end, it would be a very fine 
thing.” 

We hasten to exclude from those of our contemporary 
economists to whom this sentiment might be applied with 
some degree of appropriateness, our own Drs. Rodgers 
and Jesness along with many others whose thinking con- 
cerns itself with the realities rather than their own fan- 
ciful notions of things as they ought to be. As for the 
rest, we seem to find in all the confusion emanating from 
their various and sundry ivory towers more than a little 
vindication of the judgment passed on the economists of 
another day. 

It is perhaps a matter for self-congratulation that the 
masses of us are not schooled in advanced economic 
theory, because that appears to be the one field in which 
viewpoints are most likely to diverge as study progress- 
es. This conclusion is amply attested by the diametri- 
cally opposed views that are coming from what appear 
to be equally authoritative sources on the question of the 
extent, if any, to which the budget should be unbalanced 
in an effort to stimulate the growth of our economy, or 
to provide for our defense and national survival, or to 
create employment and provide for the unemployed, or 
to succor the farmer. 


To all who say that a balanced budget is relatively 
unimportant if it stands in the way of one or more of 
these objectives, the more sensible reply that a balanced 
budget is a prerequisite to the lasting achievement of 
any of them. They see only too clearly that deficits 
breed inflation; that inflation inevitably gives rise to 
controls; that controls breed yet more inflation and more 
controls, with the result that totalitarianism will triumph 
in the end even though it be of our own making. 

Quite definitely involved in this entire process is our 
own status as participants in a free economy. For, as 
has been aptly observed by Dr. Gabriel Hauge, now 
chairman of the finance committee of Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of New York’*, “If history tells us anything 

. it is that a sound economy, a sound nation, a sound 
people, travel the same road as a sound money—not dif- 
ferent roads. . . . If government ceases to create condi- 
tions that foster healthy change and adjustment, and 
instead goes heavily into the business of designing and 
building competition-shelters, it will be badly serving 
our hopes for a sound economic growth now and in the 
future.” 


This quotation from Dr. Hauge was used in an edi- 
torial entitled ‘About Dollars and People” which ap- 
peared in this space just two years ago. We added the 
comment that ‘. . . unsound measures tend to induce 
unsound and therefore harmful attitudes in the very 
people they are designed to help. . . . America is great 
because it has a great heritage of strength that derives 


*in an address made before the Economic Club of Detroit while special 
assistant to President Eisenhower. 
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at least in part from the spirit that undergirded the 
struggles of those who have gone before. That, spirit and 
its counterpart of strength have quite obviously tended 
to wane as the element of struggle has become less and 
less a part of our scheme of existence. Unwarranted 
government aid of every kind has played a major role in 
speeding the process, and there is every present indi- 
cation that it will continue to do so.” 

Basic to any discussion of the relative merits of the 
steps we might take in the direction of a balanced bud- 
get, as opposed to the purportedly beneficial measures 
that would take us ever further away from that object- 
ive, is a thorough consideration of the impact of the 
latter upon our whole social fabric. The net effect of 
all that we do is to cause us either to support or to lean 
upon the social structure of which we are a part. The 
trend at the moment appears to be in the direction of 
our becoming a nation of leaners, and that bodes no good 
for the structure that looks to us for support. 


It has been well said that each of us is either a part 
of any problem that may be confronting us as a people, 
or a part of the answer. Whether we fall into one cate- 
gory or the other depends far more largely upon our 
philosophies than upon our possessions. If we’re leaners 
at heart, we’re part of the problem, and the greater our 
possessions, the harder we’re likely to lean. If, on the 
other hand, we believe that it is the business of the in- 
dividual to fight his own battles to the utmost of his 
ability, we’re part of the answer, however poor we may 
be in terms of this world’s goods. 

“Society,’’ said Edmund Burke, “‘cannot exist unless 
a controlling power upon the will and appetite is placed 
somewhere; and the less there is of it within, the more 
there must be of it without.” The ever continuing 
struggle for the minds of men is, in essence, a struggle 
between a system of government which retains for itself 
virtually complete controlling power upon the will and 
appetite of its people, and one that accords to its people 
as much of such controlling power as it is demonstrably 
able to handle. 


We submit that it is elementary common sense to sug- 
gest that if we would continue to govern ourselves, we 
must somehow increase our capacity for self-government. 
That calls for study and practice. It calls, moreover, for 
intelligently conceived goals and effective methods of 
attaining them. That means that we have to concern 
ourselves increasingly about hitting the line in the poli- 
tical arena in opposition to men and issues that can only 
add to our over-all problem, and in support of those that 
may be relied upon to supply part of the answer. 


Editor 
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from checks to computers 
theres a 


BURROUGHS {\/l03" PROGRAM 
for any 


system of automation 
you choose . 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


What does the Burroughs MICR Program mean to you? 


it’s an all-inclusive program that offers com- 
plete professional counsel and all the advanced 
equipment necessary to provide you with a 
successful automation program exactly suited 
to your needs. It gives you any or all facets of 
automation—preparation, processing and ac- 
counting—from a single source. 


Everything from the design, manufacture and preparation 
of checks to high-speed automatic data processing on Bur- Burroughs nation-wide facilities for 


. Off -Premise Printing ... world’s 
roughs proved electronic computer systems. largest network of plants. 


Everything including professional assistance and unrivaled 
banking experience to guide you in systems planning and 
development, account numbering, personnel training, customer 
education, equipment installation. 


Everything to answer that vital immediate need: 
Filling your “pipelines” with E-13-B magnetic- 
ink encoded documents. 


For the faster they are filled, the faster you'll be 
able to realize the tremendous efficiency and the 
solid savings that go hand in hand with the equip- 
ment and services in Burroughs MICR Program. 


Get details now. Call our nearby branch. Or Burroughs Imprinter for 
write Burroughs Corporation, Financial Sales Depart- On-Premise Printing. 
ment, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Corporation 
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Every 
2 minutes... 


..-.a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy in the big high-speed 
government bond market at the Continental Illinois Bank 


How fast do cookies ‘“‘move’”’ at your house? 

That’s how fast government bonds move here at the Continental! 

When you phone us to sell, chances are the sale will be made before you hang 
up ... phone us to buy, and we'll probably have what you want right at 
hand, or certainly very close by. 

We’re one of the largest primary markets for U.S. Governments in the world. 
Our correspondents use this market freely. So do their customers. Why don’t 
you? Phone STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation and Trust Company of Chicago 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 








EXECUTIVES 


Change in Canada 


Able, personable G. Arnold Hart 
(cover) last month was elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Bank of Montreal, Canada’s oldest 
bank (since 1817) and second largest 
(assets: $3.3 billion).* In other top 
level changes, Arthur C. Jensen, a 
veteran of 44 years in Canadian bank- 
ing, was named chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and R. D. Mulholland, 35 
years with B of M, moved up to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hart as general manager. 

Mr. Jensen had been executive vice 
president since January 1957, prior 
to which he was general manager. Mr. 
Mulholland had been deputy general 
manager since last June. 


Up the Ladder. Mr. Hart launched 
his banking career 28 years ago in his 
native Toronto, but subsequent as- 
signments took him to Montreal, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, New York and final- 
ly back to Montreal. Rising steadily, 
he became general manager in Janu- 
ary 1957 and a vice president and di- 
rector last December. 

As chief executive officer of an in- 
stitution that holds more than a fifth 
of all Canadian banking resources, Mr. 
Hart clearly will occupy a position of 
national importance. How then does 
he view fast-growing Canada’s eco- 
*Far-flung Bank of Montreal maintains more than 
760 offices in Canada, the U.S., Great Britain and 


Europe; and a new affiliate, Bank of London & 
Montreal Ltd., operates in the Caribbean area. 


és 


nomic problems and prospects, and 
what are some of his views on bank- 
ing? Says he: 

On inflation: ‘The responsibility of 
keeping the Canadian economy on an 
even keel is not one that should be 
left primarily or even mainly to the 
financial system. It must rest as well 
upon the conscience of governments, 
business enterprises and individuals. 
. . . Rising productivity is the key to 
rising personal incomes and rising 
business profits without rising prices— 
the key to growth without inflation.” 


On Canadian misgivings about the 
growth of U.S. direct investment in 
Canada: “‘T have no intention of ‘play- 
ing down’ these misgivings but they 
need to be put in a proper light... . 
A high degree of foreign ownership im- 
plies a high degree of foreign operating 
control, but the one does not follow 
automatically from the other. . 
With patience, some of our bones of 
contention will simply get buried.” 


On personal savings: ‘The persistent 
strength shown in the upward move- 
ment of personal savings deposits re- 
flects the public’s strong desire to 
save, which we have endeavoured to 
encourage by special and very success- 
ful savings promotion campaigns.”’ 

On bank investment policy: “‘A bank 
is not primarily an investment insti- 
tution and the extent to which we 
should or, indeed, can add to our in- 
vestment holdings depends upon the 
extent to which there is an alternative 
demand on our resources for sound 
lending business. . ... We have not 


hesitated to make drastic reductions in 
our investment portfolio and, I might 
add, with a considerable market loss 
when occasion has required.” 


On the outlook: ‘‘Positive encourage- 
ment is to be taken from the expecta- 
tion that inventory change should 
soon, and may even now, be swinging 
back from reduction to accumulation, 
thereby giving rise to augmented re- 
quirements for bank credit, and sup- 
porting, rather than deterring, the al- 
ready rising trends of national produc- 
tion, employment and income.” 


New Titles 

The two top officers of Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit ac- 
quired new titles last month. William 
A. Mayberry, president for the last 
10 years, became chairman and chief 
executive officer, and Arthur J. Fush- 
man stepped up from executive vice 
president to president. 


Mr. Mayberry, who got his start 
with Bank of Montreal, joined Manu- 
facturers National when it was 
founded in 1933. Rising through the 
ranks, he became president in 1949, 
at which time the bank had resources 
of $421 million. Today, resources top 
$793 million. Mr. Mayberry also is a 
director of the Detroit Branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Michigan 
Seamless Tube Co., Vernors Ginger 
Ale Inc. and the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works. 


Mr. Fushman moved to the Motor 
City (from his native Indiana) in 1933 
as Detroit manager of the Reconstruc- 
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A step-by-step guide through all the current practices, forms and 
procedures for all foreign banking transactions, this loose-leaf manual is 
available to our correspondents through the Correspondent Bank 
Department at Head Office, 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY CAN HELP KEEP 
YOU ON THE RIGHT TRACK OVERSEAS 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. * 76 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES + 78 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK 
Around-the-clock Transit Service ¢ Collections ¢ Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis ¢ Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
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tion Finance Corp. After a hitch as 
president of the War Assets Corp. in 
Washington, he returned to Detroit 
and joined MNB in 1946. He was 
named executive vice president three 
years ago. His other directorships in- 
clude Michigan Chrome Co., David- 
son Bros., Michigan Chemical Co., 
International Breweries, Inc., and 
Freuhauf Trailer Co. 


Realignment 

Oilman Lewis H. Bond last month 
was elected president and a director 
of The Fort Worth National Bank 
(resources: $310 million), and James 
E. McKinney, a veteran of 40 years 
in banking, was named chief executive 
officer. Mr. McKinney also continues 
as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. In other high level changes, 
Joe A. Clarke, also closely identified 
with the oil industry, and W. H. 
(Pete) Peterson moved up from vice 
president to executive vice president. 

Mr. Bond joined Fort Worth Na- 
tional’s oil loan division in 1952, prior 
to which he was head of the proration 
section of Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. He 
was named vice president and petro- 
leum engineer two years later. Mr. 
McKinney was associated with banks 
in Oklahoma and St. Louis before 
joining Fort Worth National in 1933. 
He became a director in 1947, chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
executive vice president in 1951. 

Board chairman H. B. Fuqua, vice 


chairman Raymond C. Gee and, 


honorary chairman W. M. Massie 
round out the bank’s top officer team. 


JAMES E. McKINNEY 


NEW FINANCING 


Requirements & Sources 


Corporate requirements for funds 
will be ‘‘considerably larger’’ this year 
than in 1958, according to an analysis 
of the investment outlook released 
last month by Bankers Trust Co. The 
study estimates plant and equipment 
spending at $28.5 billion (up from 
$26.5 billion last year), and projects an 
$18.3 billion increase in gross working 
capital. 

Corporations will again obtain the 
bulk of these funds from internal 
sources, and Bankers Trust looks for a 
big rise in retained earnings (to $9.7 
billion) and a further moderate rise in 
depreciation charges (to $23.1 bil- 
lion). Nevertheless, says the report, 
external financing will remain high in 
1959, with bank loans rising $1.3 bil- 
lion and net new security issues de- 
clining somewhat (to $7.2 billion). 
Trusteed corporate pension funds, the 
most important net buyers of corpor- 
ate securities, will boost their holdings 
by $2.8 billion. 


& Other projections in the Bankers 
Trust study: 

@ Real estate mortgage debt will in- 
crease $15.7 billion in 1959, compared 
with a rise of $14.8 billion in 1958. 
All major financial institutions active 
in the mortgage field will share in the 
increase, with savings and loan asso- 
ciations accounting for $6.3 billion and 
commercial banks for $2.4 billion. 

@ State and local government debt 
will increase $6.3 billion, same as it 


LEWIS H. BOND 


Fort Worth Naticnal 
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e Prompt refund service 
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National advertising... 
plus free sales aids 
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Checks. 
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Largest and Friendliest 
Bank In Japan! 


Mind you, this is not an idle boast. We 
know we're the largest—187 branches 
throughout Japan—and we sincerely try 
to be the friendliest. We go the limit 
in trying to fulfill the banking and other 
requirements of our clients. 


Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
—in London, Finsbury Circus—where a 
vast knowledge of the Far East and a 
warm welcome await you. Domo arigato 
gozaimasu. 


tHE FUJI BANK trp. 
Founded in 1880 
: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Overseas Offices : 
New York - 


ANOTHER NEW 
ALL-TIME HIGH 


Resources 
Up 13.6% 


*$319,827,320.67 


DEC. 31, 1958 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BABI KK oF arizona 


54 Offices in 40 Communities 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


london . Calcutta Sas aah 


did last year. Commercial banks will 
hike their holdings of municipals by 
$1.0 billion. 

@ U.S. Government and agency net 
borrowing will amount to $9.3 billion 
(vs. $8.2 billion in 1958), of which 
$3.4 billion will be through the com- 
mercial banking system. 


@ Consumer eredit outstanding will 
increase $3.6 billion, compared with a 
rise of only $300 million last year. 
Commercial banks will account for 
$1.4 billion of the increase. 


LEGISLATION 


Status Quo in N. Y. 


The New York State legislature last 
month rejected the controversial om- 
nibus banking bill, which would have, 
among other things, permitted the big 
Wall Street banks to branch into the 
suburbs. At the same time, the state’s 
bank holding company ‘‘freeze’’ was 
extended for another year. Despite its 
defeat by a two-to-one margin, the 
banking bill is accorded a fair-to-good 
chance of passing next year. 


In Chicago, meanwhile, 69 commer- 
cial and industrial leaders headed by 
Charles H. Kellstadt, president of 
Sears, Roebuek & Co., formed a Citi- 
zens Committee for Limited Area 
Branch Banking. Its objective is to en- 
list support for a bill now pending be- 
fore the Illinois General Assembly 
that would permit branch banking in 
Chicago and within an area 15 miles 
from the city’s boundaries (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Jan. 15). 


INVESTMENTS 
GM & du Pont 


Among the witnesses testifying at 
the GM-du Pont antitrust hearings in 
Chicago’s Federal District Court last 
month were David M. Kennedy, chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Con- 
tinental [Jlinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., and Thomas H. Beacom, 
vice president in charge of the trust 
department of The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Kennedy disclosed that Conti- 
nental Bank managed trust accounts 
holding 845,323 shares of General Mo- 
tors stock valued at $39 million and 
105,855 shares of du Pont valued at 
$23 million. Similarly, First National’s 
trust accounts held 853,650 GM shares 
and 104,260 du Pont shares. 


Too Drastic. The Government is 
asking that 43 million shares of du 


Pont’s GM stock be distributed on a 
pro rata basis to individual du Pont 
holders and that the remaining 20 
million shares be sold on the open 
market over a period of ten years, 
Both bankers appeared against the 
plan, holding that it would seriously 
depress the market price of both stocks 
and also cause technical difficulties for 
banks. 

Mr. Beacom estimated that the 
Government plan would result in a 
market and tax loss of more than $10 
million to First National’s trust ac- 
counts. 


MILESTONES 


Change & Progress 

@ The First National City Bank of 
New York announced a ‘‘dual head 
office’”’ plan under which most officers 
in charge of uptown accounts and of 
out-of-town and overseas business will 
be located in the bank’s new building 
on Park Avenue (scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1961). Downtown executive 
headquarters will remain in FNCB’s 
historic building at 55 Wall St., which 
also will continue as the legal head 
office. 

® First National Bank in Dallas hiked 
its regular quarterly dividend to 37% 
cents a share from 35 cents. “Showing 
excellent earnings,’”’ said president 
Ben H. Wooten, ‘‘the bank is well on 
the way toward enjoying another 
splendid year.” 

@ Diebold, Inc., manufacturer of bank 
equipment, marked its 100th anniver- 
sary with the best earnings report in 
its history. Earnings for 1958 were 
$1.6 million, or $2.46 a share, com- 
pared with $1.3 million, or $2.10 a 
share, for 1957. 

@ American Security Corp., an affiliate 
of American Security & Trust Co. of 
Washington, D.C. (resources: $344 
million), is acquiring The City Bank 
of Washington ($48 million). Subject 
to the Comptroller’s approval, the two 
banks will be combined under * the 
name of the former. 

@ New check-credit services were an- 
nounced by Bankers Trust Co., 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, Amer- 
ican rust Co. of San Francisco, 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, Secu- 
rity Bank of Oregon, Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Long Island, First 
American National Bank of Nashville, 
First National Bank & Trust §Co. 
of Evanston and Zions First National 


Bank in Salt Lake City. New charge 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Now available: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
1958 ANNUAL REPORT 


CONTENTS 


CHAIRMAN’S COMMENTS 
—Ralph J. Cordiner speaks to share owners. ... 
SALES —totaled $4.1 billion 
EARNINGS — $2.78 a share 
DIVIDENDS — 60th consecutive year 
1958 SALES-BUILDING PROGRAM 
—results from Operation Upturn 
NEW CONSUMER GOODS 
—full-color photographs 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
— expenditures at a new high 
REPRESENTATIVE GROWTH BUSINESSES: 
ATOMIC POWER—new reactor orders 
ELECTRONICS—“growing room” for transistors .15 
HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION 
—more power to America 
COMMERCIAL JET ENGINES 
—for the new jet liners 
STEAM TURBINE-GENERATORS 
—world’s largest 
COMPUTERS —for industry, a big potential... .17 
LEXAN® PLASTICS —a new business 
HOME PRODUCTS — new concepts 
THE “SYSTEMS APPROACH” 
—new dimensions for electrical products 


IMPROVEMENT IN MANUFACTURING - 
AND LABORATORY FACILITIES 


PRODUCT QUALITY AND SERVICE 

— emphasis on after-sale service 

of home products 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

—new Savings and Security Program 

BUSINESS CLIMATE IMPROVEMENT — to enable 
business to make its full contribution 


NUMBER OF SHARE OWNERS 
—rises to an average of 395,493 
1958 FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
10-YEAR SUMMARY 


For more information about these areas of 
progress, send for your free copy of the 
Annual Report; write to General Electric, 
Dept. AR-119-2, Schenectady, N. Y. If you 
own General Electric shares held in the 
name of a broker, or in the nominee name 
of a bank or trust company, write to Dept. 
GC-12, Schenectady, N. Y., and we will mail 
you regularly our share owner publications. 
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Here’s the present status of important banking legislation: 
*The Robertson bank merger bill (BANKERS MONTHLY, March 15) was the subject 
of hearings before the Senate Banking Committee last month, with the three Federal 
bank supervisory agencies and ABA testifying in its favor. The bill probably will 
clear the Senate, but a liberal group in the House will push the more stringent 
Celler bill. Outcome, as a result, is still doubtful. (Prospects for the premerger 
notification bill and the bills to bar automakers from the car financing business 
are Similarly uncertain, though antitrust sentiment is quite strong here now). 

*The reserve requirement bill (BANKERS MONTHLY, March 15) was taken up by the 
same committee a week later, and it too received the endorsement of the supervisory 
agencies and ABA. Prominent New York and Chicago bankers also called for outright 
abolition of the Central Reserve City classification. The measure is likely to pass 
without too much opposition, probably in its present form. 
















*Bills on the World Bank and IMF were passed by both Houses last month, but 
the Senate version would charge the increased U. S. subscriptions against the fiscal 
1960 budget instead of the 1959 budget as the House provided for and as President 
Eisenhower wants. Still to be settled, the issue is largely political. 

*The self-employed pension bill (BANKERS MONTHLY, Feb. 15) passed the House 
over the objections of Treasury Secretary Anderson. If the measure gets through the 
Senate, a Presidential veto is possible. 

*The S&L-mutual savings bank tax bills have not been scheduled for hearings. 

*Legislation to liberalize lending powers of national banks was introduced 
late last month by Rep. Brown of the House Banking Committee. Similar provisions 
were contained in the ill-fated Financial Institutions Act last year. 

















The Joint Economic Committee launched its "broad inquiry into over-all 
economic policies." Only businessman to appear during the first stage of the 
hearings was Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the First Security Bank system and 
onetime chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. t 

Mr. Eccles made a powerful case for the need "to arrest the growing belief in 
the inevitability of inflation," urged credit restraint, budget surpluses and a 
stronger stand against the demands of labor bosses. 

Other witnesses, however, discounted the danger of inflation, even said it 
was a good thing. 









The Treasury and the Fed are making a "technical study" of the Government 
securities market in an effort to prevent a reoccurrence of last summer’s debacle. 

. The Supreme Court has ruled that the sale of variable annuities by insurance 
companies is subject to SEC regulation. . . . The American Meat Institute has 
prepared and presented to each member of Congress a comprehensive manual of facts on 
meat and livestock and their economic impact in his state. 
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Men from Division F 
can serve your bank 


Division F at The First National 
Bank of Chicago can serve you in 
two ways. 


Our men are assigned geographical 
areas. They learn the problems of 
bankers in those areas and, in a 
sense, acquire a local banker’s out- 
look—your outlook. 


They_can discuss your problems 
with the officers in our commercial 
divisions who are specialists in their 
fields. They can supply you with 
first-hand knowledge and current 
industrial information for your busi- 
ness loans. 


So whether you need to know 


about trends in the steel industry or 
want an evaluation of a bond port- 
folio, these men can supply you with 
the answers. This is true, also, of 
your inquiries about management, 
operations and advertising. 


One of our officers will explain de- 
tails at your convenience! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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of the United States is undergo- 
ing a significant change—new 
patterns of world economic forces are 
emerging. Despite this, this country 
continues to follow internal policies 
that make it more and more vulner- 
able to growing international com- 
petition—to say nothing of outright 
economic warfare. And these policies 
are being followed even though it is 
quite clear that the traditional escape 
route of higher tariffs cannot be used 
because of heavy responsibilities of 
leadership in the Free World. 

The European Common Market 
more properly, the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC)—is a good 
example of the beginning of one of 
these new world forces that will have 
a growing impact on the U. S. And 
the entire country will be affected by 
these developments because of the 
great internal changes of recent years. 
The assumption of responsibility by 
the Federal Government for employ- 
ment and business activity under the 
Employment Act of 1946, industry- 
wide wage scales, the decentralization 
of production, the growing industrial- 
ization of the country, Government 
Support of agricultural prices, stock- 


,. international economic position 
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The new European Economic Community 
could prove a boon to American business— 
or it could prove a real threat. The main 
danger: that the U.S. will follow a path of 
creeping inflation while leading European 
nations are moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. The upshot would be a further decline 
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EUROPE'S COMMON MARKET 
--WHAT IT MEANS TO U. S. 


Implications for Business, Finance, Government 





tary policies. 





By RAYMOND RODGERS 
Contributing Editor* 


piling of commodities, and the open- 
ing of the Saint Lawrence Seaway are 
but a few of the new factors that make 
international developments of vital 
importance to Middle America as 
well as to the seaboard cities and the 
traditional industrial centers. 


The Treaty of Rome, under which 
the European Common Market came 
into being on January 1 of this year, 
is political as well as economic. 
France, West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, the signatories to the treaty, 
categorically state in the preamble 
that they are “resolved to establish 
the foundation of an ever closer union 
among the European peoples.” Eco- 
nomic union is thus a first step to- 
ward an ultimate goal of a ‘United 
States of Europe.”’ It follows that, 
whether successful or not, the treaty 
will have far-reaching effects on the 
future of Europe. 


But the Treaty of Rome is more 
*Mr. Rodgers is professor of banking in the Gradu- 


ate School of Business Administration of New York 
University. 


in exports and a big rise in imports. Thus, 
much will depend on U.S. fiscal and mone- 


In any case, U.S. industry will have to 
make “substantial” changes by way of 
adjusting to new trade and investment 
conditions created by the Common Market. 









than a dream recorded in diplomatic 
language. On the contrary, it is 
another step in an evolutionary pro- 
cess that has been underway in 
Europe for several years. It is, in 
fact, a lineal descendant of other suc- 
cessful postwar efforts toward closer 
integration of the European econo- 
mies. 

More specifically, the guideposts 
and working foundation for the opera- 
tion of the new program have been 
provided by the pioneering of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), the European 
Payments Union (EPU) and the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), in all of which U. S. initiative 
and financial assistance have played 
an important part. The Common 
Market is thus by no means sailing 
uncharted. economic seas. 


The Common Market, however, 
does have one feature that is highly 
significant to the future of America. 
It is a supra-national organization. 
This means there has been a partial 
transfer of sovereignty to it by the 
six nations involved. This is in 
sharp contrast to other important 
organizations, such as OEEC and 
NATO, which are international or- 
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ganizations based on restrictions rath- 
er than any surrender of sovereignty. 
The European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom) created along with 
the Common Market is also a supra- 
national effort, as is, to a much more 
limited extent, ECSC, which has suc- 
cessfully functioned since 1952. 


To bring the Common Market to 
full fruition—and thus to full im- 
pact—will require 12 to 15 years. 
During this transition period, internal 
tariffs and quotas will be gradually 
eliminated, and a common external 
tariff set up. 


The first step toward establishment 
of the customs union was taken Jan- 
uary 1. On that date: 


@ All internal tariffs were reduced 10 
per cent. 


@ All bilateral import quotas were 
transformed into global quotas with 
respect to the member nations, and 
quotas were increased 20 per cent in 
total value and at least 10 per cent 
for each product. 


@® Minimum quotas of 3 per cent of 
domestic production of each product 
were adopted. 


The six member nations offered the 
advantages of the first two points to 
non-member countries, but reserved 
the privileges of the third for them- 
selves. 

The treaty also provides for a grad- 
ual removal of restrictions on the 
movement of investment capital be- 
tween member countries. Interest and 
dividend payments are to be freed 
within four years. 


In addition, a European Investment 
Bank (capital: $1 billion) has been set 
up under the treaty to finance proj- 
ects in underdeveloped areas. 


There are many other treaty pro- 
visions with respect to labor, agricul- 
tural production, freedom of compe- 
tition, prohibition of cartels, and 
price fixing, and the various neces- 
sary ‘‘escape clauses’ and procedures, 
but space does not permit discussion 
of them. Suffice it to say that they 
all point to closer political and eco- 
nomic integration not only of the six 
signatory countries, but also of the 
other 11 members of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
(map). 

Although these other countries are 
not members of the Common Market, 
as they prefer to set their tariffs on a 
national basis rather than surrender 
a part of their sovereignty, they have 
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The Common Market (White Area) and Other Member Nations of OEEC 
(Light Shaded Areas) 


Source: European Community Information Service. 


proposed the creation of a Free Trade 
Area, under which they would work 
with the Common Market countries 
toward reduction and eventual abolition 
of tariffs and quotas on industrial 
products. 


Temporarily Stalled 


At the moment, the prospects for 
the Free Trade Area, as proposed by 
the British, are not good. The six 
Common Market countries, particu- 
larly France, have flatly refused to 
accept the new members at the ‘“‘bar- 
gain prices” proposed; that is, with- 
out the assumption of all the obliga- 
tions of membership, including the 
political aspects of the treaty. 


Although temporarily stalled, the 
heavy volume of trade that the 11 
non-member countries have with the 
Common Market countries would 
seem to make such a Free Trade Area 
an ultimate necessity. In other 
words, it is difficult to see how the 
Common Market can achieve the 
goals contemplated without further 
integration of the other free countries 
of Europe. 


But even if the Economic Commun- 


ity is not enlarged to include the 
other 11 nations in an over-all Free 
Trade Area as proposed, it already in- 
cludes 165 million people and the 
most important industrial and agri- 
cultural countries of Europe. 


The European Economic Commun- 
ity is of special significance to Ameri- 
can business and banking not so much 
because of what has been done so 
far—as only the first step has been 
taken—but because of the philosophy 
and the trends indicated. It con- 
templates free movement of capital, 
labor and agricultural products on a 
competitive basis (within the Com- 
munity) at the very time that our 
practices and policies are in the op- 
posite direction. In other words, it 
will compound the problems we now 
have in these fields. 


For the longer pull, such an inte- 
grated area will function on a more 
efficient basis, which will strengthen 
the purchasing power of the countries 
involved and thus create a wider mar- 
ket for U. S. products—if we are com- 
petitive from the standpoint of costs. 
Moreover, we must be competitive 


(Continued on page 20) 
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FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fifty-cighth 4nnual SHtatement 


December 31, 1958 


DIRECTORS ASSETS 


Sa aii United States Government Bonds . - $ 57,806,251 
Chairman of the Board wa Gee OR 6. ke oda 28e 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . .. . 5,478,140 
Director and Member of ; 


Executive Committee Come rete Se te rg | 65,116,126 
.P.M & Co. Inc ated ae 
J ae bec ditinn Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . . 14,497,549 
HOWARD S. BUNN : i 
Dsidens Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Co. . 4,533,198 


Union Carbide Corporation Cash 9.628.564 

PERCY CHUBB 2ND . 

Chubb & Son Premiums not over 90 days due . ‘. 3,230,896 
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President : ; 
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As your check speeds by this magnetic ‘‘reading eye,” 
Me ME DL eT eae 
sensed and sped on their way to IBM systems which 
Leary RL ae ee 8 
to keep your account up to date. 


ANNOUNCING... IBM RAMAC 305 
with PAPER-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Now... by linking new IBM Series/1200 character-sensing equipment 
with the random access capabilities of IBM RAMAC 305...1BM offers 
banks another total system approach to demand-deposit accounting. 
This unique system gives you a choice of random or sequential meth- 
ods of demand-deposit accounting with detailed or abbreviatec state- 
ments as an end result. 


With RAMAC 305, checks of varying size are processed and posted as 
they are received. Or, if desired, this system has the flexibility to per- 
form posting in account sequence. In either case, the system handles 
source documents, which completely eliminates manual sorting and 
posting. All accounts are kept constantly updated. Peaks of account- 
ing activity at statement time can be reduced with this method. 


In addition to providing immediate processing of checks, this new sys- 
tem produces a transaction journal and other desired reports. The 
journal can record, for example, account number, date, and batch num- 
ber of last activity, date and amount of last deposit, hold amount and 
date, stop payments, and record the number of times the account has 
been overdrawn. 


A unique feature of IBM RAMAC 305 enables you to inquire as to the 
status of any account at any time. This can be done either from the 
console or from any one of up to five remote inquiry stations. 


For complete details on this new total system for demand-deposit 
accounting, simply call your local IBM office. 


New IBM Series/1200: These machines will help banks provide 
continually better service in the face of growing check volumes. 


DATA PROCESSING 
iLike all IBM equipment, IBM 
RAMAC 305 with Series/1200 
haracter-sensing equip- 
ent may be purchased or 
ased. , ® 





U. S. TRADE WITH EEC IN 


1958 


(In millions of dollars) 


Exports* to: 
671 
395 
405 
302 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


2,229 


*Excluding military shipments 


enough to surmount the additional 
hurdles of being outside the Commun- 
ity and of having to meet the lower 
costs and increased efficiency the 
greatly increased market will give 
those inside the Community. So, 
EEC presents a real threat unless we 
are able to bring our wage costs and 
government costs under closer con- 
trol, in which case it would be of 
great benefit to us. 


For the shorter pull, the Common 
Market is bound to have an increas- 
ingly adverse influence as growing 
preferences upset existing trade ar- 
rangements. It is highly unlikely that 
EEC will continue to extend privi- 
leges to non-members to the extent 
that it did in the first step. If EEC 
were to do so, the customs union 
would mean no more to those in it 
than to those outside it, and the 
Common Market, as a practical mat- 
ter, would comprise the entire Free 
World. It is much more likely that 
the Common Market will veer to- 
wards more, rather than less, protec- 
tion from “outside” countries. 


The Common Market is of special 
significance at this time because of 
several other developments which are 
of such importance to the future of 
America that they warrant careful 
consideration. Most of these factors 
derive their importance from their 
relation to foreign trade. 


Foreign trade has become more 
vital than ever before to America. 
On the import side, it is obvious that 
if the U. S. does not buy from other 
countries of the Free World, Russia 
will. The political consequences of 
such a shift would be so great that it 
must be prevented at all costs. In 
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WEST GERMANY 


NETHERLANDS 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


—TOTAL— 


Imports from: 


636 
302 
190 
270 
275 


1,673 


short, we must take a sizable amount 
of the Free Foreign World’s output 
on a competitive basis. 

It is just as obvious that if we are 
to absorb these imports we must 
maintain our exports. And it is here 
that the problem becomes really seri- 
ous, as imports have remained steady 
while exports have dropped sharply. 
In fact, U. S. exports have dropped 
from a mid-1957 peak of $21 billion 
annually to a recent level of some $17 
billion. Besides contributing to our 
growing unemployment problem, this 
decline has further aggravated a grow- 
ing balance of payments problem. 


Outflow of Dollars 


The amount of U. S. funds entering 
other countries in recent years is not 
generally appreciated. In addition 
to growing imports, there is a cash 
outlay of more than $3 billion to 
countries in which our military men 
are located. What’s more, private 
foreign investment has more than 
doubled since 1955, and there are 
several other streams, including for- 
eign aid, of such importance that the 
amount “of dollar exchange supplied 
to other countries last year reached a 
grand total of $26 billion. 

The $9 billion by which this total 
exceeded our visible exports was 
covered by an increase in foreign-held 
dollar balances and short-term invest- 
ments, which have more than doubled 
and now exceed $15 billion, and by a 
decline of some $2.3 billion in our gold 
stock. While this loss of gold and in- 
crease in short-term liabilities held by 
foreign interests have not reached 
alarming proportions, the trend can- 
not be continued indefinitely and 


should be regarded with some con- 
cern. 

U.S. agricultural products have been 
priced out of world markets to such 
an extent that nearly $7 billion was 
required for last year’s farm program. 
This has occurred despite (perhaps be- 
cause of) an annual increase of 6 per 
cent or more in agricultural produc- 
tivity since the end of World War II. 
Perhaps a better idea of how much 
our agricultural prices are out of line 
is given by the fact that in the seven 
years beginning with the fiscal year 
1953 and ending with fiscal 1959, some 
$23 billion was spent to support 
prices. This not only contributed 
directly to inflation, it contributed in- 
directly, as it amounted to 7/8 of the 
total increase of $26 billion in the pub- 
lic debt during the period. 

Now, U. S. industrial products are 
being priced out of world markets. 
For example, in 1958, for the first 
time in history, we imported more 
automobiles than we exported. (We 
also produced fewer automobiles ia 
1958 than in 1929, despite the great 
increase in population and standard 
of living.) This problem of costs, 
which have reached such levels that 
exports are becoming more and more 
difficult, is found in industry after in- 
dustry. And the problem is growing 
as wage costs are rising, and local 
taxes are rising. In fact, it has al- 
ready reached the point where a 
Southern senator has proposed that 
industrial exports be subsidized. 

When viewed in the light of the 
hard fact of American production ca- 
pacity, the situation appears even 
more serious. The weekly Monetary 
Indicators of the Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co. recently estimated 
that in 17 basic materials, U. S. pro- 
ductive capacity at the beginning of 
this year was about 28 per cent great- 
er than the annual rate of output in 
January. And, of course, productive 
facilities continue to be modernized 
and increased at a rapid rate. 


The return to limited convertibility 
in Great Britain and a number of 
Western European countries will fur- 
ther increase the competitive pres- 
sure on U. S. exports. (Actually, 
convertibility is complete so far as 
current international business trans- 
actions are concerned.) Since the 
currencies of these countries are freely 
convertible into dollars, their dollar 
shortage is largely a thing of the past. 
In other words, they can buy U. S. 
goods if the price is right. 
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At the Security National Bank, Kansas City, Kansas 


business is booming in the parking lot 


Above: Customer puts deposit in draft-proof, end- 
opening money drawer. Drawer keeps money in 
view, eliminates acrobatics required by other win- 
dows. Below: Hexagonal shape was suggested by 
architect. It provides additional facings for win- 
dows. Lobby is air conditioned, open 24 hours a 
day. Entire installation is protected by Mosler 
Century Alarm system. 


“The nuisance of finding a parking place in downtown Kansas City was 
forcing many of our customers to do their banking elsewhere. We wanted 
to hold them,” says Maurice L. Breidenthal, Chairman of the Security 
National Bank, Kansas City, Kansas. “To help remedy this situation, we 
called in our architects and our Mosler representative. After studying 
our problem, they recommended building a motor bank in our parking lot. 
When we opened, business increased about 10%. We realized we prac- 
tically had a branch office...only 500 feet from the main bank. Our motor 
bank tellers—with the help of Mosler equipment—can perform all teller- 
services available in our main building. 

“Mosler equipment in our new facility includes three drive-in windows 
(there’s room for a fourth when business warrants), a walk-up window, 
a Day and Night Depository inside and out, six money lockers and a 
complete alarm system connected with the police department. We had 
three reasons for selecting Mosler equipment: reputation, service, fool- 
proof engineering.” 

Problem Solving—a Mosler Specialty 

From auto banking to the largest vaults and doors, Mosler design and 
manufacturing experience is at your service. Write for Mosler’s “AUTO 
BANKING IDEA BOOK” and information on any problem involving 
banking equipment. 


Integrated banking equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Dept. M. 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. « World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Sales Ltd., 145 Front Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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Even more important, the return 
to limited convertibility imposes on 
each of these countries the necessity 
of practicing fiscal and monetary dis- 
cipline to the end that a favorable 
balance of payments may be main- 
tained. Failing in this, a country 
will tend to lose its holdings of gold 
and hard currencies, thus jeopardizing 
the convertibility of its own currency. 
This has far-reaching implications for 
the U. S. 

Specifically, if we continue to fol- 
low the primrose path of creeping in- 
flation notwithstanding the anti-in- 
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Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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flationary measures adopted by these 
European countries, U. S. exports will 
decrease even more sharply than they 
have in the past, and there will be a 
material increase in imports. A con- 
tinuation of this trend would event- 
ually force the U. S. either to insti- 
tute drastic fiscal and monetary con- 
trols or to devalue the dollar. Of 
course, this country can avoid this 
hard choice by facing up to its prob- 
lem and adopting the course dictated 
by fiscal and monetary integrity as 
symbolized by a budgetary surplus 
and a day’s work for a day’s pay. 
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Impact on Industry 


However that may be, American 
industry will have to make substan- 
tial changes by way of adjusting ‘o 
the new conditions created by the 
Common Market. For one thing, 
American manufacturers may be forc- 
ed by competitive pressure to flee 
higher American wage scales by estab- 
lishing plants in countries offering the 
advantage of lower labor costs. This 
trend will be accelerated by the wider 
sales opportunities afforded by the 
Common Market, which obviously is 
far more attractive than six separate 
markets divided by restrictive tariff 
walls. 


Already, some 250 American com- 
panies have plants in one or more of 
the Common Market countries, and 
this will be but the beginning unless 
industry in the U. S. can make itself 
more competitive. 


In addition to direct investment, 
substantial amounts of U. S. capital 
will go into European enterprises ex- 
panding, modernizing and/or merging 
as a result of the Common Market. 
Other investment will take the form 
of joint undertakings with established 
European plants. ‘‘Know how’”’ will 
be pooled, and patents and produc- 
tion techniques made available under 
licensing arrangements. 


Substitution & Competition 


But whatever form the further in- 
vestment takes, the short-term con- 
sequences will be a substitution of 
European labor for American labor. 
And the, ultimate effect will be in- 
creased competition for American 
industry. 


In summary, the European Eco- 
nomic Community presents the dan- 
ger that trade may be expanded with- 
in the six-nation group at the expense 
of trade with the rest of the world. 
If EEC becomes an unduly discrimi- 
natory trading bloc, there will be 
great danger of a trade war breaking 
out in Europe. 


Although the U. S. has advanced 
and financially aided economic coop- 
eration in Europe, the fact is that the 
Common Market will present an ad- 
ditional challenge at a time when 
many other serious problems confront 
us. Moreover, it is a symptomatic and 
growing challenge—one that U. S. 
economic, monetary and fiscal policies 
can disregard only at greater eventual 
cost and sacrifice. 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


Spring's debut is being heralded by heavy activity in the marketplaces for 
prime debt obligations. Demand for capital and credit is "bustin' out all over." 

There will be at least two more Treasury operations before the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30. State and municipal calendars remain clogged. Corporate new 
issue volume, very light in the first quarter, is increasing steadily.- And bank 
loan demand is now improving more briskly than had been anticipated earlier. 

An atmosphere of caution prevails as yields edge slightly higher.~ There 
has been ready absorption, however, of issues generously priced to the market. 


At the opening of 1959’s second quarter, short-term rates—reflected by the 
Treasury 9l—day and 182-day bill rate—persisted in their irregular upward climb of 
recent months. Powerful underlying forces point to a perhaps substantial rise in 
this area, with sympathetic firmness in medium and long-term yields. 

A 4 per cent yield pattern prevails for all but shortest—term Treasurys. 
Prices of almost all obligations hover less than a point above their 1958-59 lows, 
with some issues selling at new lows since issuance. 

Dominating the scene always is the giant shadow of a $285 billion federal 
debt _ and the Treasury's needs for cash for the remainder of the year. Such cash 
financing could exceed $12 billion. 

Late this month the Treasury is expected to announce refunding terms for 
$2.7 billion special bills and $1.8 billion 1} per cent certificates due May 15. 
These issues are almost entirely publicly held, with banks owning 27 per cent. 
Next month or in early June the Treasury is expected to raise at least $2 billion. 


The virtual impossibility of materially extending average maturity of the 


national debt was demonstrated by last month's $4 billion cash financing. The 
$500 million 4s of 1969 drew a response Of only $238 million from savings—type 


investors, disheartening in view of the fact that the issue was liberally priced 
relative to existing yields. Even the offering of $1.5 billion 4s of 1963 was 

not_ particularly popular; despite tax and loan privileges and appeal of a 4 per 
cent coupon, oversubscription was but two-to-one for this very limited offering. 

Recognizing that the huge floating debt (more than $70 billion, excluding 
bills, due within one year) will be around for awhile, the debt managers are making 
the best of a difficult situation. 

Through an important innovation announced at the last financing, they will 
try to borrow less frequently and more regularly. In auctioning $2 billion of 
289-day bills dated April 1 and due January 15, 1960, the Treasury said it is pre- 
paring for "eventual establishment" of a cycle of four issues of one-year auction 
bills maturing in January, April, July and October. Each issue ultimately will 
amount to $2 billion and a total of $8 billion of the new bills will be outstanding 
at one time. When the January 15 bills mature, they will be redeemed and replaced 
immediately by auctioning the new one-year bills. 
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This has profound implications for the money market and also emphasizes 
major changes in the structure of the national debt. There are now outstanding 
50 issues of bills, totalling about $34 billion; a year ago, there were 14 issues 
outstanding, totalling but $23 billion. 

Employing auction bills to raise funds means the Treasury is shifting the 
burden of determining appropriate interest cost to the borrower; moreover, greater 
use of tax and loan privileges for banks in recent financings means that bank under-— 
writing will be relied on more and more heavily in financings to come. 

While the Treasury’s financing innovations may smooth and facilitate its 
handling of the large floating debt, the fact that the volume of bills is being 
much enlarged plus liquidation by many banks as tax and loan funds are withdrawn 
suggests a rising trend in the bill rate. At times, changes may be abrupt. 


A vital force pointing to higher yields on Governments is a probable 
decline in total corporate holdings of short-term Treasury paper. A reduced level 
of business liquidity was indicated by a $908 million increase in commercial and 
industrial loans of reporting banks in the two weeks ended March 18, as corporations 
borrowed to pay taxes and (judging by the size of the rise) for other purposes. 

What's more, there are signs that corporate demand for capital funds 
will begin to rise steadily. All of this implies a shifting of large corporate 
holdings of Governments into bank portfolios. This would mean an increase in 
deposits and, hence, money supply. Reserve requirements likewise would increase. 
Since the Federal Reserve considers current money supply adequate and will resist 
any Significant expansion, it is likely that banks must largely meet higher reserve 
requirements by borrowing from the System. This is why net borrowed reserves— 
which fluctuated between $150 and $200 million in March——may continue to rise in 


months ahead. Further discount rate boosts could accompany any big rise in net 
borrowed reserves. 


The pace of new state and municipal offerings continues very heavy. Broader 
interest by investors in these issues has aided absorption of this year’s outflow, 
but the sheer weight of offerings could contribute to somewhat higher yields. 

Banks are maintaining their position in municipals; although Government 
holdings of reporting banks declined by $2.3 billion between June 25, 1958, and 
March 18, "other securities owned"——chiefly municipals—held even. Moreover, 
life insurance companies and individuals reducing stock holdings have been large 
buyers of municipals recently. A reduced yield spread between high-grade cor- 
porates and municipals of about 40 basis points in recent weeks also has contributed 
to enlarged investor interest in municipals. 

Even considering these factors, most bond market analysts do not consider 
municipals "insulated" from the Government market. Instead, it should be stressed 
that the tax-exempt market is subject to very trying periods, and that rising 
competition for capital even while total tax-exempt volume is at new records means 
progressively higher yields are in prospect. 


Corporate market activity, very quiet in the first quarter, may soon begin 
to pick up. Yields on corporates are edging ahead. For example, interest cost to 
Ohio Edison on its AA-rated $25 million mortgages due 1989 was 4.515 per cent, up 
from comparable offerings just preceding. Even so, retail sale was slow. The yield 
spread between corporates of top quality and Governments remains very thin at less 
than 0.25 per cent. This suggests corporates are quite vulnerable to any ease in 
the Government market, and that second-half performance may spur yields upward. 
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Dutch Uneole 


Any banker knows it’s tough to scold 
someone you like. Yet, so often a 
banker has to talk like a Dutch Uncle 
for his customer’s own good. 
Sometimes it’sa widow who’s been 
extravagant with her trust money. 
More often, it’s a businessman who’s 
a bit too free with credit. Or an in- 
vestor with dreams ofa quick fortune. 
It’s up to the banker to supply the 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


common sense that keeps his custom- 

ers on the track. It’s up to the banker 

to secure the information to make a 

sound decision. Even if the decision is 

a disappointing one for his customer. 
* * * 

At City National, we do a great 
deal to help our correspondent friends 
make the best moves for their cus- 
tomers. We’ve closed deals, trans- 


ferred funds, and relayed informatio 
by our bank wire, from one end of th 
nation to the other. We’re proud t 
be able to help our corresponden 
serve their customers. 

Perhaps you and your bank coul 
use the powerful resources of Cit 
National. If you’d like to learn of th 
help we can give, why not phone u 
We'd like to do business with you. 


Coinpywy WATIONAL BAN 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





208 South La Salle Street + FRanklin 2-7400 


A PLAN FOR LIQUIDITY 


Both local and national trends affecting deposit levels and 
the demand for loans can be so plotted as to serve as a de- 
pendable guide for the establishment of policies governing the 


allocation of assets. 


By KENNETH K. DU VALL 


President, Merchandise National Bank, Chicago 


9.9? 


HE “exciting 1960’s’’ are just 
around the corner, and it is a 
generally held view that the 

needs of our expanding economy will 
press hard upon the supply of capital 
funds made available by our accumu- 
lations of true savings. So it would 
seem that the commercial banking 
fraternity might well take a sober look 
at some hard if unpleasant facts. 

A brief review of the changes in the 
asset structure of all commercial banks 
shows that loans as a percentage of 
deposits increased from 33 to 46 be- 
tween 1950 and 1957. Of greater 
significance, loans in relation to capi- 
tal funds expanded from a ratio of 3.7 
times to 7 times in the same seven 
years. Aside from observing that 
this trend has been a major force in 
the expansion of the economy and has 
vitally affected the welfare of the 
nation’s banks, the purpose in men- 
tioning it here is to set a frame of ref- 
erence for exploring the question, ‘‘Is 
liquidity your problem?” 

It may well be argued that the 
short-term nature of a commercial 
bank’s loan portfolio makes it more 
liquid, under present market condi- 
tions, than the bank’s investment 
portfolio. However, loans constitute 
an asset of a continuing and expand- 
ing nature in a growing economy. 
For this reason no bank can contem- 
plate serious curtailment of loan totals 
as a means of achieving liquidity. 


Except for the familiar phenomenon 
of turnover within the loan portfolio, 
no net funds are made available by 
the liquidation of loans. If the his- 
tory of the past seven years is to be 
repeated, the farseeing banker had 
better be seeking now the answer to 
this simple but fundamental ques- 
tion: Where will we find the funds 
needed to meet a future loan demand 
that threatens to outstrip the expan- 
sion of deposits and capital funds? 
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This question had a simple answer 
in the post-war period running from 
1946 to 1951 when Government se- 
curities carried a price pegged at par 
by the Federal Reserve System. 
With the subsequent return to a rela- 
tively free market for Governments, 
a great change has taken place. The 
very conditions that generate a strong 
demand for bank loans also drive the 
prices of securities lower. As a re- 
sult, funds can be realeased from the 
investment portfolio without incurring 
serious losses only during periods, 
such as the spring of 1958, when funds 
are not needed. Conversely, in peri- 
ods such as are in prospect in 1959, 
when funds will be needed for loans, 
liquidity in the investment portfolio 
has again disappeared. 


Soundly conceived and well defined 
asset management policies offer an 
approach to the problem. Funda- 
mentally, asset management for the 
individual bank must be based upon 
an accurate estimate of the funds that 
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are apt to be available from time to 
time and a clearly outlined plan for 
the employment of such funds. 


How arrive at such an estimate? 
Any such funds will inevitably fall 
into one of two categories: deposits or 
capital. The determination of the 
amount of capital that will be avail- 
able at any given time presents no 
serious problem, but the projection 
of deposit levels is another matter, 
Yet for the near-term future of one 
year and even longer periods, deposit 
trends in the individual bank are 
clearly foreseeable to the banker who 
keeps a close watch on the economy 
and knows the characteristics of his 
own bank’s deposit structure. 


It is important to distinguish be- 
tween the factors that affect the de- 
posits of the banking system as a 
whole and those that affect only the 
deposits of the individual bank, 
These are not necessarily the same, 
and if the banker fails to recognize 
and deal realistically with each sep- 
arate set of factors, he will be confus- 
ed, to say the least, when he finally 
comes to a realization that his bank 
and the national economy have taken 
divergent courses. 


Trends in System Foreseeable 


For the banking system as a whole, 
it is not difficult to foresee the general 
trend of demand deposits. It is af- 
fected by only three major influences: 
1) bank loans and investments, 2) cur- 
rency outside the banks, and 3) gold 
movements to and from abroad. 
Generally speaking, all bank loans 
and investments create deposits; con- 
versely, the retirement of bank loans 
and investments extinguishes deposits. 
Deposits of the banking system tend 
to rise and fall as the amount of cur- 
rency in the hands of the public falls 
and rises; and theyare similarly af- 
fected as gold figuring in international 
trade enters and leaves this country. 


If the foregoing were the only fac- 
tors governing demand bank deposits, 
their amount from time to time could 
be easily foreseeable and would tend to 
vary regardless of the welfare of the 
economy as a whole. Go back, how- 
ever, to the concept that bank loans 
and investments create deposits. While 
every banker knows that this is true, 
he also knows that his bank must have 
cash reserves in excess of those re- 
quired by law and for its daily opera- 
tions before it can make a loan or in- 
vestment. Excess reserves, therefore, 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 12, 1959 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Other Investments 


$210,445,489.75 
16,800;229.46 
1,650,000.00 
3,987,870.15 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises 17,642,500.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 


Other Real Estate 25.00 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . . 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT.... 
Reserve Accounts : 
Liability on Letters of Credit 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual 
Banks 
Government . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$485,416,833.69 
154,835,008.01 
5,063,354.85 


$218,256,336.39 


232,883,589.36 
237,900, 128.85 


17,642,526.00 


2,516,472.24 
1,953,968.62 


$711,153,021.46 


} 27,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
4,393,862.41 


59,393,862.41 
4,489,993.88 
1,953,968.62 


645,315,196.55 
$711,153,021.46 


FIRST CITry 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF. HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Pes 
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become a governing factor in the ex- privilege is not to be looked upon as_ as not, this money will go into the ce 
pansion and contraction of loans and _ a source of funds for expanding loans. borrower’s account at our bank, mo- re 
investments, hence of demand depos- To return to the problem of foresee- ™entarily increasing our deposits. But lo 
its. ing the trend of demand deposits in _ if John Doe writes a check to the deal- q 
At this point the Federal Reserve the banking system as a whole, it is er who deposits with our competitor, ce 
System enters the picture and dis- essential to know and understand the then the $2,500 is our competitor's in 
charges its responsibility for mone- attitude of the Federal Reserve to- gain even though we made the loan. m 
tary stability by absorbing or adding ward excess reserves. It varies from The dealer, however, buys more auto- be 
to reserves through its open market time to time and is given widespread mobiles in due course and sends his pi 
operations. To “mop up” reserves publicity interspersed by a steady check to the manufacturer, and the ta 
believed to be excessive, the Fed sells stream of comments by the nation’s Proceeds of our loan ends up, again kr 
securities from its own portfolio at money market observers. for the time being, as a deposit in a be 
whatever rate is needed to attract $ : : Detroit bank. se 
bank funds. To add or “free up’ Deposit Behavior Varies The funds thus created also have a If 
reserves, the Fed buys securities from So much, then, for the banking way of leaving some localities for th 
the banking system at whatever rate system as a whole. But how about others in accordance with both the ly 
is needed to cause banks to part with the trend of deposits in the individual seasonal tides of the economy and its W 
them. bank—yours or mine? Can wecount larger cycles or trends. This propen- th 
Member banks may, of course, re- ON that trend following the same pat- sity of such funds to flow around fo 
plenish reserves by borrowing from tern? Not necessarily, and for a through the banking system gives 
the Fed. But borrowing “is granted number of reasons. rise to an uneven distribution of avail- pr 
as a privilege” . in the light of To begin with, it must be kept in able funds, with the result that some th 
. general guiding principles,” ac- mind that the funds created by banks banks have more than needed by their ec 
cording to Regulation A of the Board flow around through the economy communities, and others have less, to 
of Governors. These principles in- sometimes with astonishing rapidity. So the deposit behavior of the indi- ov 
clude a clear warning that “the con- To illustrate, let us take a simple ex- vidual bank and that of the banking th 
tinuous use of Federal Reserve credit ample. The $2,500 automobile loan System are two very different things. 
by a member bank over a considerable I make in Chicago to John Doe re- Forecasting the trend of deposits th 
period of time is not regarded as ap-_ sults in the creation of $2,500 that in an individual bank is largely a mat- tu 
propriate.”’ Clearly, the borrowing’ simply did not exist before. Likely ter of superimposing upon a workable ob 
re 
de 
cu 
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Sec one a ; A so 
P © Rico’s power” Z 
is tuned for growth e 
To meet the increased demand for electric planned for an ultimate capacity of 1,000,000 rie 
power, the Puerto Rico Water Resources Au-_ kilowatts. The West Coast steam-electric Sta- co 
thority is investing $40 million a year for the tion at Mayaguez will have two new 20,000 ont 
next three years for new construction. Kilo- kilowatt gas turbine units in service by 1960. 
watt-hour sales of the Authority for 1958 A second 44,000 kilowatt unit was added to art 
were 21 per cent higher than five years ago. the South Coast Station in January, 1959. of 
Power consumption in Puerto Rico is now The tax-exempt bonds of the Puerto Rico us 
more than 1.3 billion kilowatt-hours a year. Water Resources Authority are backed by a ley 
The Authority’s program includes a new tradition of continuous successful operation qu 
165,000 kilowatt steam-electric Station now under the alert management of men with th 
under construction in San Juan, which is long years of experience. fo 
GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT P.O. Box 4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
BANK FOR PUERTO RICO See sn 
Fiscal Agent for the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 37 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. an 
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concept of the nation’s economy a 
reasonably accurate picture of the 
local economy served by the bank in 
question. It is not difficult to dis- 
cern the broad outlines of the economy 
in a restricted area such as most 
medium-sized banks serve. It will 
be found to fall into certain seasonal 
patterns and quite possibly into cer- 
tain cyclical patterns. It is a well- 
known fact, for example, that Iowa 
banks lost deposits to banks in other 
sections of the country during the 
1920’s for the same reason, in reverse, 
that they gained deposits more rapid- 
ly than some other sections during 
World War II. Both trends reflect 
the changing tide in the economic 
fortunes of agriculture. 


The sound banker will carry this 
process of local analysis one step fur- 
ther, and come to know the general 
economic pattern of his larger cus- 
tomers. He will see reflected in his 
own figures the trend of events as 
they pertain to his depositor’s affairs. 


Charting the volatile elements in 
the individual bank’s deposit struc- 
ture will prove illuminating. Such 
studies will reveal quite clearly the 
recurring seasonal swings and, in- 
deed, the swings that commonly oc- 
cur within as little as one month’s 
time. 


When the answer to the first of our 
fundamental questions is found, and 
we've arrived at an accurate estimate 
of the funds apt to be available from 
time to time, we'll be ready for the 
next step: the development of a clear- 
ly outlined cash utilization program. 
All bankers know that the bank’s re- 
sources must consist primarily of 1) 
cash reserves, 2) secondary reserves, 
3) loans, and 4) investments. Not 
so well known is the fact that circum- 
stances alter the proportions in which 
the various categories of resources 
should be held. 


Primary reserves, of course, are car- 
ried at a minimum figure because they 
constitute the largest non-earning as- 
set in the bank. Furthermore, they 
are unique from management’s point 
of view because they can’t really be 
used, but must be maintained at a 
level set by a combination of legal re- 
quirements and the practical needs of 
the bank. It is necessary, therefore, 
for the bank to establish secondary 
reserves with which it can meet un- 
anticipated withdrawals of deposits 
and demands for loans as well as those 


(Continued on page 32) 
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INTER-COUNTY TITLE 


GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1927 
Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 
TITLE INSURANCE 
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| 18 OFFICES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MASS., MARYLAND, OHIO, 

INDIANA, FLORIDA, DELAWARE, 
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Have you heard about 


ARIZONRNIA’S economic climate? 


















1948 1958 
Agricultural Income $228,959,000 $ 390,000,000 
Mineral Production 196,208,000 318,076,000 
THE Tourist Expenditure 90,000,000 250,000,000 
Bank Deposits 424,717,559  1,042,554,000 


NATION'S 
FASTEST 
GROWING 
ECONOMY 


Of course, MANUFACTURING ranks first among our 
major sources of income. Here are some of the people 


who can tell you why they chose ARIZONA: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| AiResearch Manufacturing Company of Arizona, Con- 
1 solidated Aircraft, Goodyear Aircraft, Reynolds Metals 
| Company . .. Motorola, General Electric, Sperry Rand, 
| Kaiser Aircraft & Electronic Corp. and Kaiser Steel, 
| Babb Company, National Malleable and Steel Casting 
| Company ... International Electronics, Collins Radio, 
| Westinghouse’s Mal-Par division, Casa Grande Mills 
| (Parsons & Baker) . . . Infileo, Hughes Company, 
j Douglas Aircraft .. . 

| 

| 

| 


President 


when you want information 








about Arizona 


ASK THE ONE BANK 
THAT SERVES ALL ARIZONA 


Nie ae 
“ ° 
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Qnwryonrae Bak Resources Over $44 Billion 























































































































One of a series by the Com- 
pany whose success depends on 
proprietor success. 


An important added safeguard 


for bankers in modern bowling 


Through its leasing of Automatic Pinspotters, 
AMF has been able to compile statistical infor- 
mation never before available to the bowling 
industry. The figures prove that four major ele- 
ments are essential for the successful operation 
of a bowling center. 


Bankers and officers of all lending institutions 
will be particularly interested in the need for 
modern equipment, one of the four essentials 
clearly established by business records from 
nearly 40,000 bowling lanes. For not only do 
AMF Automatic Pinspotters and related bowl- 
ing equipment fully satisfy this requirement... 
in addition, the very nature of the rental ar- 
rangement, under which AMF Pinspotters are 
supplied, provides an important added safe- 
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guard for those advancing mortgage money for 
new bowling centers: 


When a manufacturer supplies major equip- 
ment under a rental arrangement, the manufac- 
turer’s continuing, long-term interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of each establishment is 
guaranteed. This means that it is in the manu- 
facturer’s own best interest to advise the pro- 
prietor with great care in regard to site and 
many other important matters, and to service 
the equipment conscientiously and maintain it 
at peak operating efficiency at all times. This 
original and continuing interest is inherent in 
the rental arrangement, since the manufactur- 
er’s success depends on proprietor success! 


The nature of the rental relationship, guaran- 
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teeing, as it does, never-failing, continuing in- 
terest and concern on the part of AMF, is a 
tremendous added safeguard from which bowl- actively seeking new locations and 
ing proprietors and lending institutions alike individuals meeting the requirements 
can benefit. mentioned immediately above. Financial 
Location, adequate financing and competent institutions contemplating the advance- 
management are other elements essential to suc- ment of mortgage money for new bowling 
cess in modern bowling. Other advertisements centers are urged to communicate with 
in this series are devoted to each of these impor- AMF for reliable information. 
tant subjects. 


AMF and its Franchised Dealers are 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF Building * 261 Madison Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 


“MAGIC TRIANGLE” 
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which are clearly anticipated. 


The very purpose of secondary re- 
serves makes mandatory their em- 
ployment in short-term, highly liquid 
and relatively riskless media, such as 
Treasury bills and commercial paper. 
The amount of funds that should be 
so designated will vary widely from 
bank to bank, and in many of our 
banks provision must be made for 
wide seasonal variations. A contin- 
uous study of the individual bank’s 
pattern of deposits and loans, corre- 
lated with a working notion of the 
trends in the economy within which 
the bank is operating, will serve to 
indicate with some degree of accuracy 
what the secondary reserve needs of 
the bank will be as time goes on. 


As we proceed to a determination 
of the proportion of funds apt to be 
at our disposal that can surely be in- 
vested in loans, our problem becomes 
considerably more complicated. 
While the limits of a bank’s cash needs 
can be defined without specific refer- 
ence to its other assets} it must be 
realized that such limits, as they ap- 
ply to loans, can only be treated in- 
telligently if due consideration is given 
to the over-all distribution of assets. 


Returning for the moment, then, 
to the subject of asset management, 
we may say that sound asset manage- 
ment lays down these two require- 
ments: 1) the maintenance of a prop- 
er degree of liquidity and 2) the re- 
striction of credit risks to a justifiable 
range. it is with the first of these 
two requirements that we are primar- 
ily concerned in this article. 


Only Short Maturities Will Do 


No longer can we look to our gov- 
ernment bond account as a source of 
liquidity except to the extent that 
maturities range from six months to 
a year, and the closer we can hold 
them to the shorter period the better. 
This means that the bank with a 
heavy and expanding loan portfolio 
must take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to build its secondary reserves 
up to the level required at the ex- 
pense of longer term investments and 
at whatever sacrifice of earnings that 
may entail. If this will not suffice, 
the banker must have the courage to 
weed out such loans as are not related 
to deposit balances. 


Failure to plan ahead could readily 
give rise to a situation in which some 
of our banks will find themselves 
under the necessity of declining sound 
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CONDITION OF 
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Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


loans to substantial depositors and 
otherwise valued customers. Al- 
though customer good will that has 
been built up over the years is a far 
too valuable asset to jeopardize in 
this fashion, a continuation of recent 
trends will inevitably have that effect 
if care isn’t taken to prevent it. 


In setting policy aimed to confine 
risks to a justifiable range in the indi- 
vidual bank, two elements emerge as 
important: 1) external influences (eco- 
nomic environment), and 2) internal 
influences centering around the rela- 
tionship of capital funds, including 
reserves, to risk assets. For each in- 
dividual bank, both the external and 
internal elements will vary consider- 
ably from any set of averages that 
can be contrived. 

As to the external influences, it is 
fundamental for bank management 
to have a workable concept of what 
lies in store for it as regards both the 
economy of the nation as a whole and 
that of the geographical area which 
it serves. 


Turning to the internal factors, it is 
appropriate to observe that capital 
funds in our commercial banks have 
not uniformly kept pace with de- 
posits. The lack of uniformity in 
this very important relationship fur- 
ther spells the need for making a 
sharp distinction in asset manage- 
ment as between individual banks. 
There are many banks today whose 
capital structure provides adequate 
support to its deposit liabilities only 
by virtue of asset management poli- 


cies which minimize risk taking in all © 
directions. 


It is for this reason that the tradi- 
tional yardstick of loan-deposit ratios 
has been largely discarded in favor — 
of one showing the relationship be- 
tween risk assets and capital funds. 
The ratio of loans to deposits has — 
passed through a wide range in the — 
past thirty years. From 80 per cent 
in 1920, it declined to a low of about © 
17 in 1944, and stood at 46 at the end — 
of 1957. Preliminary figures for Jan- 
uary 28, 1959 indicate that the ratio 
has risen another notch to 47 per 
cent. It is no longer a sound criterion 
upon which to base loan policy. 
Bankers should never lose sight of 
the fact that the amount of the bank’s 
capital rather than that of its de- 
posits is the measure of the risk they 
are warranted in taking. 


Must State Policies in Writing 


What does bank management do 
after it has searched out and found 
logical answers to the problems here 
discussed? Clearly indicated is the 
need to reduce the findings developed 
to concise, clear-cut written state- 
ments of policy: policy defining plans 
for asset management as an over-all 
subject; policy defining secondary re- 
serve and investment objectives; pol- 
icy setting both sound goals and 
limits upon all loans and upon the 
various categories into which the 
major classifications fall. 

Why reduce these policy decisions 
to writing? Simply because there is 
no other adequate way of keeping 
them before the board of directors for 
continuous study and possible revi- 
sion. Just as important, there is no 
adequate substitute for a written 
policy statement as a means of in- 
forming and indoctrinating those mem- 
bers of the staff who are charged with 
the responsibility of implementing 
the bank’s policies in their respective 
fields. 

No conductor of a symphony 
orchestra would expect a good per- 
formance if all members of his organ- 
ization were not working from their 
respective parts of the same score. No 
football coach would expect results 
if all members of his team did not 
clearly understand the plays and 
signals used by the quarterback. In 
all banks, large or small, it is team- 
work that counts. And there’ll be 
just as much, or as little, teamwork 
as the quality of the bank’s leader- 
ship will permit. 
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TO SOLVE 
DRIVE-IN 
BANKING 


PUZZLES ... 


call on 


DIEBOLD 


Diebold’s experience and leader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 

for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, 
manufacturer of the world’s finest 

bank equipment for nearly a century. 


DIEBOLD 


BANK EQUIPMENT 


CANTON OHIO 


April 15, 1959 


poor 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information about 
Diebold Drive-in banking. 


Company 
Address 


Gp... 
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Common Stock Analysis 


GREYHOUND CORP. 


In the past, Greyhound has 
received relatively little atten- 
tion from trust investors. How- 
ever, in view of recent and 
prospective developments (both 
internal and external), it may 
now merit more consideration. 


The stock possesses better- 
than-average defensive quali- 
ties and provides a high, stable 
return. It also appears of offer 
worthwhile appreciation pos- 
sibilities. 


By DERWOOD S. CHASE, JR. 


Investment Counselor 
Charlottesville, Va. 


HE Federal-Aid Highway and the 
Highway Revenue Acts of 1956 
provided for a 13-year multi- 

billion dollar road building program. 
Total expenditures under these acts 
between 1957-69 are estimated at 
$38.5 billion (Federal funds plus state 
matching contributions of $15.6 bil- 
lion). With additional Federal, state 
and local government authorizations, 
total highway expenditures during 
this 13-year period may top $100 bil- 
lion. 

To date much of the funds allocated 
to the road building program have 
been absorbed by engineering costs 
and right-of-way acquisitions. Now 
actual construction is accelerating 
and during 1959 should account for 
about four-fifths of expenditures. 


Future growth of the bus industry 
will parallel the availability of high- 
speed roads, by-passes and express- 
ways, which enable the bus lines to 
reduce running time. Improvement of 
the interstate highway system will 
provide an opportunity for spectacu- 
lar growth in some routes. Greyhound 
Corp., which accounts for nearly 40% 
of all intercity bus passenger miles, 
should benefit substantially. 

Background. The intercity bus in- 
dustry now carries about 500 million 
intercity passengers annually, com- 
pared with 411 million for the rail- 
roads and 45 million for the airlines. 
Greyhound Corp. and _ subsidiaries 
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operate buses on 100,000 route miles. 
During 1957, the company carried 131 
million passengers a total of 10 billion 
passenger-miles. 


At the end of 1958 the Greyhound 
fleet numbered over 5,600 buses. Ad- 
ditional facilities include bus termi- 
nals in many of the larger cities, 113 
maintenance garages and about 140 
“Post Houses” which annually pro- 
vide well supervised comfort facilities 
for about 84 million patrons. In 1957 
these ‘“‘Post House’’ restaurants regis- 
tered sales of $21.7 million and a net 
of $484,000. 

The historical trend of Greyhound’s 
revenues and earnings is distorted by 
the unprecedented war time trans- 
portation demand. The war resulted 
in high load factors and intensive 
equipment use which permitted record 
profit margins During the war the 
bus industry served many routes that 
were profitable only because of gaso- 
line and tire rationing and special war- 
time needs. 


Postwar conditions necessitated the 
elimination of many of these marginal 
routes. What’s more the profitability 
of the war years and the early post- 
war period made it difficult for the bus 
industry to secure adequate rate in- 
creases. Consequently, as costs 
mounted, profit margins faded rap- 
idly. 

Greyhound was particularly hard 
hit by a combination of higher wage 
costs and sharply increased deprecia- 
tion charges which accompanied the 
purchase of a new bus fleet to replace 
the fully depreciated equipment that 
had been on extended use during the 
war. In recent years capital expendi- 
tures and depreciation expenses have 
continued to rise as the company 
expanded its Scenicruiser and lease 
vehicle fleets. 

Recent Developments. L ate in 
1958 Greyhound decided to discon- 
tinue daily auto rentals which had 
been carried on through their Rent A- 
Car subsidiary. Accordingly, it is sell- 
ing franchises and U-Drive-It sta- 
tions to regional operators. Revenues 
from vehicle rentals had expanded 
rapidly from $832,000 in 1956 to 


$11.6 million in 1957, but they were 
consistently unprofitable, showing a 
$456,000 loss in 1957. 


Although leasing trucks and cars on 
a long-term basis had been profitable, 
these leases and 13,600 vehicles were 
sold to Commercial Credit Co. early 
this year. The sales price was not dis- 
closed but terms provide that the 
leasing business will continue with 
both companies sharing in the profits 
for at least a five-year period. Capital 
tied up in the rental operations will be 
released for use in other phases of 
Greyhound’s activities and will aug- 
ment finances that have become in- 
creasingly burdened by debt expan- 
sion during the last few years. 


As the present bus fleet is in excel- 
lent condition, management does not 
plan to buy any new buses in 1959. As 
a result, substantial additions should 
be made to cash and net working capi- 
tal. Indeed, Greyhound’s year-end 
position is expected to be the strong- 
est since 1956. 


Under its new (since last July) 
president, Frederick Ackerman, Grey- 
hound should be increasingly success- 
ful in efforts to integrate its nation- 
wide bus system and thus improve the 
profitability of operations. Mr. Acker- 
man is particularly striving for better 
utilization of Greyhound’s bus fleet so 
as to reduce the number of buses re- 
quired and the depreciation, mainte- 
nance and other operating expenses. 

All Greyhound labor contracts ex- 
pired in 1958, and a new contract pro- 
viding for about a 6% wage boost in 
each of the next two years was signed 
in November. Since wages represent 
about 50c of every dollar of operating 
revenue it is significant that the com- 
pany was able to peacefully conclude 
a reasonable two-year contract. The 
current increase is largely offset by 
fare hikes on interstate routes, and 
other increases allowed in a number of 
states. Applications for increases are 
on file in the remaining states. 


Intercity fares are not generally 
regulated on a return on investment 
basis. In most states rate cases are 
decided on the basis of company 
operating ratios. This type of regu- 
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Talk about Distributing Stock - 


—about distributing large blocks of stock—and you away from hundreds of thousands of prospective 





may hear the name Merrill Lynch. buyers... 


Why? Because a steadily growing number of companies are 
coming to us for effective distribution of sizable blocks 


Because this firm has an international network of 126 ok asteatien, 


offices linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire... : gaits a 4 : 
Here are some representative distributions in which 


9 > « = . = 3 g . . . . . 
Because we've staffed those offices with 1800 account participated during 1958, together with the number 


executives ... of shares we sold and the number of buyers we reached 


Because these account executives are just a phone call across the country. 


























Shares States a tie Shares States 
NAME OF COMMON STOCKS We Sold Buyers Where Sold NAME OF COMMON STOCKS We Sold Buyers Where Sold 

















































ACF-Wrictey Stores, Inc. 10.000 65 15 Monsanto CuemicaL Company 15,000 196 24 
Air Repuction Co., Inc. 7.000 179 19 NortHEerN INDIANA Pustic Service Co. 22,246 341 27 
ALUMINIUM LIMITED 60,398 476 30 *OKLAHOMA Natura Gas Co. 25,286 277 25 
ALUMINIUM LIMITED 20.360 167 20 Outrn Matuieson Cuemicat Corp. 10,167 479 34 
*AMERADA PETROLEUM CoRPORATION 12,378 189 14 Paciric Licutinc Corporation 82,200 1,111 24 
*AMERADA PETROLEUM CorPoRATION 10,200 142 26 Pepst-CoLa Generat Borrtiers, Inc. 45,000 243 27 
American CAN CoMPANY 33,000 793 32 Prizer (Cuas.) & Co., Inc. 12,659 123 23 
*AmeRICAN Exvectronics, Inc. 60,205 384 27 Puiturs PetroLeum CoMPANY ‘40,000 482 34 
American & Foreicn Power Co., Inc. 25,000 94 12 Pittspury Mitts, Inc. 7,505 100 20 
American Herirace Lire Insurance Co. 170.999 1,141 32 PortLanp GeneraL Execrric Co. 15,000 125 19 
American NATIONAL INsuRANCECO.(Galveston) 71,294 613 35 *Procter & GAMBLE CoMPANY 10,428 74 23 
*ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 30,700 319 29 Pusiic Service Evecrric & Gas ComMpaNy 180.951 2,253 33 
Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Company 50.357 434 31 Searte (G.D.) & Co. 15,599 317 29 
Benpix AvIATION CORPORATION 9,910 127 25 *SHeELL Ort Company 7,100 36 15 
Borc-WarRNER CORPORATION 5,790 4 20 *Suett Om Company 7.700 22 7 
*BurroucHs Corporation 25,548 281 29 Socony Mos Om Co., Inc. 32,608 340 27 
CentraL Soya Company, Inc. 9,591 112 16 Stanvarp Or Co. or CALIFORNIA 13,800 177 28 
CuHampion Spark Piuc Company 45,500 993 35 STanparp O11 Co. or New Jersey 10,000 109 30 
Cotumsia Gas System, Inc. 206,357 2,222 35 Sranparp Ort Co. or New Jersey 78,000 1,104 35 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 10,407 159 22 *Sranparp Or Co. or New Jersey 35,285 618 26 
*CONTINENTAL Orn ComMPaANy 10,000 96 ll Stanparp O1t Co. or New Jersey 25,000 376 32 
DoucLas Arrerart Co., Inc. 8,001 97 19 TENNESSEE GAs TRANSMISSION Co, 65,231 792 28 
FeperateD DEPARTMENT Stores, INc. 4,000 18 17 Texas Company 13,000 185 28 
*FLoripa Power Corporation (Old) 15,000 246 18 *Texas CoMPANY 11,800 100 13 
Froriva Power & Licur Company 59.907 791 19 Texas Eastern TRANSMISSION Corp. 30,051 282 29 
Fooo Fair Stores, Inc. 15,000 229 23 Texas Eastern TRANSMISSION Corp, 12,001 130 21 
GeneraAL Motors Corporation 50,000 S77 33 Texas Gas TRANSMISSION Corp. 14,606 142 25 
GeneraL Pusiic Urtitities Corroration 10,000 103 24 Texas Gas TRANSMISSION Corp. } 8,679 101 20 
GENERAL TELEPHONE CORPORATION 17,688 690 33 Texas Utitities Company 7,870 150 17 
*Coopricu (B.F.) Co. 10,000 122 15 TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 8,500 84 26 
Gute Or Corporation 10,131 185 25 TRANSCONTINENTAL GAs Pipe Line Corp. 17,003 198 30 
Gute States Utiuities Co. 88,254 1,079 37 Union Paciric Rattroap Company 77,448 759 35 
IpAHo Power CoMPANY 43,125 163 20 Unitrep Gas Corporation 50,000 571 34 
Ittinois Centrat R.R. Co. 12,022 116 28 U. S. Gypsum Company 5,505 58 22 
IncerRSOLL-RaND COMPANY 21,546 286 26 Unitep States Pipe & Founpry Co. 12,080 81 9 
*INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES 5,000 159 32 Upsoun Company 100,095 2,376 34 
Jouns-MANVILLE CORPORATION 10,100 101 30 VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 10,000 85 12 
Lykes Bros. STEAMSHIP Co. 25,020 296 26 Wasuincton Water Power Co. 16,000 213 3 
MetvitLe SHOE Corroration 54,906 172 31 *WestincHousE ELectric CorProration 45,056 524 33 
Merck & Co., Inc. 13,734 190 24 *West Vircinta Puce & Paper Co. 6,000 54 16 


* Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads you might think were surprisingly low. 





If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we invite your inquiry ? ? For a confidential discus- 
sion of the problem, just phone or write WILLIAM H. CuLBertson, Vice President in charge of the Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. ° OFFICES IN 112 CITIES 
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GREYHOU 
Capitalization 12-31-57: 


Long-Term Debt and Reserves 


Minority Interest 


Preferred Stock (4% %-5% 
cum. callable) 


Common Stock (10.6 million 
shs. $3 par) 


Surplus (less intangibles) 


62,076 


ND CORP. 


Bock 
(000's) %. 
$107,083 49 
6,823 3 


Market, 
(000's) he 
$107,083 
6,823 


9,502 4 9,502 


31,920 15 


_29 
$217,404 100 


201,000 


$324,408 100 


1) Debt, minority interests and preferred at par, Common Stock 187%. 


Sales 
(000,000) 


$327.1 
307.0 
268.9 
242.6 
242.2 
1953 260.9 
1952 245.0 


*Estimated. 
a) Figures for 1952-1957 based on 


Years 
Ended 


1958* 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 


ciation 

$32.8 
237 
20.1 
178... 
15.5 
14.3 
15.9 


A. 7) 
$1.26 
1.22 
1.27 
1.18 
1.35 
1.27 
1.26 


Cash 
Flow b 


$4.24 
3.44 
3.00 
2.85 
2.80 
2.60 
2.75 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


A 
19% 
16% 
17%” 
16% 
14% 
14% 
13 


tow 
14% 
14 
14% 
13% 
11% 
12% 
11% 


shares outstanding 12/31/57. 


»b) Cash flow per share before preferred dividends and minority interest of 


$3.4 million in 1952 (32¢ a shar 


e), $1.2 million in 1957 (11¢ a share). 


-) Based on shares outstanding at year-end. 


lation has made it somewhat easier 
to justify fare increases. The industry 
also has been quite successful in re- 
ducing or terminating unprofitable 
routes. When complete termination of 
bus service is not feasible, Greyhound 
may be able to sell less profitable 
franchises to regional independent 
operators. 


Between 1948 and 1957 average 
intercity bus revenues per passenger 
mile increased from 1.7 to 2.3 cents, 
or about 31 per cent. During the same 
period, rail coach fares (exclusive of 
commutation) increased only about 
18 per cent. Nevertheless, the 1957 
average Greyhound fare of 2.2 cents 
per mile is about 19 per cent below 
the average (2.7 cents) for rail coach 
travel. This leaves room for further 
bus fare increases without jeopar- 
dizing the industry’s competitive ad- 
vantage. 


Investment Outlook Third quar- 
ter 1958 earnings registered a gain of 
13.1% over 1957, reflecting a 6.2% 
increase in revenues and the effects 
of stringent cost cutting measures. 
While final 1958 results have not been 
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released as this is written, earnings 
for the year could be near the $1.30 
level despite accounting adjustments 
involved in the elimination of unprof- 
itable rental operations. 


Elimination of rental losses and 
additional cost reductions through 
consolidation, combined with an es- 
timated increase in revenues, should 
permit a good year in 1959. Earnings 
could reach $1.40 to $1.60 per share 
with further progress expected in 1960. 


At 187, Greyhound sells for 15 
times 1958 estimated earnings of 
$1.26 (also 15 times five-year average 
earnings of $1.26) and 12 to 13% 
times 1959 estimates. 

Management believes that the U.S. 
intercity bus system will grow into a 
billion dollar industry by 1966, about 
twice its current size. Two external 
factors will have a sharp impact on 
Greyhound earnings: first, the nation- 
wide net of super highways will allow 
it to provide more express runs and 
cut time from schedules with greater 
passenger comfort; secondly, sub- 
stantial railroad passenger service is 
expected to be replaced by buses. 


Buses already equal the running™ 
time of trains where express highways” 
are available. For instance, the Wash- | 
ington to New York express takes 4) 
hours and 25 minutes, very little 
longer than the fastest trains. And for 
short runs, buses do as well as planeg 
(when time consumed getting to and 
from airports is included). Several b 
routes have experienced spectacular 
increases in the last few years by ex 
ploiting the benefit of new super 
highways. 

Approximately 19% of Greyhound’s 
revenue comes from a variety of other 
services including restaurant 7%, car 
and truck rental and leasing 3.8%, 
package express 4.3% and miscella- 
neous (moving, dividends, interest, 
etc.) 3.8%. Most of these services % 
have excellent growth potential. 


For instance, revenues from pack- 
age express operations increased 62% 
between 1955 and 1958, amounting to 
about $15.4 million in 1958, almost 
5% of total gross. These revenues are 
expected to double to $30 million with- 
in five years. The rails may abandon 
all or part of their Railway Express 
service. If so, the bus industry, which 
already provides a less expensive 
service for packages up to 100 pounds, 
could gain substantially. In addition, 
Greyhound has agreements with major 
airlines for the forwarding of air 
freight. 


Another subsidiary, Greyvan Lines, 
operates 26 storage warehouses and a 
substantial fleet of tractor-trailers and 
trucks. During 1957 this subsidiary 
increased its operating revenues 19% 
to $7.1 million, while net rose 37% 
to $253,000, thereby improving Grey- 
hound’s position as one of the ten 
largest units in the moving and stor- 
age business. 


In addition, more mail business is 
being sought from the post office de- 
partment, and the bus industry will 
seek legislation this year to implement 
substantial increases in mail revenues 
At present only a nominal amount of 
mail is carried by bus, but the indus 
try hopes eventually to obtain a sub 
stantial portion of preferential mail 
transportation. This would provide 
relatively large increment to earni 
power since practically no additional 
overhead would be required. 


It 


is worth notin 
that the bus industry is becoming 
much more aware of the need to age 
gressively promote the use and a 
ceptance of bus travel. Since the ne 


Conclusion. 
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‘‘Let’s keep our money in town!" 


We hear that statement every day 

from New Quarters Committees. 
And we agree. That’s why we make sure that the bulk of 
your new quarters construction dollar is spent right in 
your own community. 


Take First Troy National, or Second of Philadelphia’s 
Lawncrest branch. They’re typical. All but a few cents of 
every construction dollar was spent either /ocally, or went 
to national suppliers of such items as vault equipment, etc., 
unavailable locally. At Troy, 78 per cent of the building 
construction cost went to local suppliers, sub-contractors, 


and labor . . . at Lawncrest, closer to major supply sources, 
93 per cent. 


For the personalized supervision that helped make each 
project so successful...for the careful guardianship of 
client interests ... Bank Building Corporation received but 


PN mise ib reel AtcoMfoLaLe 
Building project...Lawncrest Branch, 
Second National Bank of Philadeiphia. 


a small fraction of the total cost of construction. 


But even more important than its contribution to efficient 
economical construction was the vital role of Bank Build 
ing’s team of specialists in planning these projects. The 
success of these outstanding banks was assured right at the 
beginning by the creative talent and practical banking 
know-how of the world’s topflight group of financial plan 
ners and designers. To their assignments, from the initia 
operational analysis to the last detail of interior planning 
they brought the experience gained on over 3,400 completed 
financial projects . . . so that the final result combines beaut 
with maximum operating efficiency and minimum op 
erating cost. 


Write us today for a list of completed projects near yo 
... projects where other bankers have “kept their mone 
in town.” There is no obligation, of course. 


PS a 





OF AMERICA 


ST. LOUIS: 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as 
Bank Building Corporation, International 
te 








highway system also will improve the 
convenience and speed of private 
automobile travel, stepped up adver- 
tising efforts to make travelers more 
aware of bus express service, its econo- 
mies and improved comfort are very 
important. 


The biggest competitor of the bus 
is the private automobile, which ac- 
counts for around 89% of all intercity 
passenger miles. Greyhound feels that 
exploitation of this segment offers good 
growth potential. As travelers become 
increasingly aware of the better bus 
service available to them and as the 
smaller cars, with less comfort and 
roadability, gain greater acceptance, 
it is believed that people will be more 
willing to “ride the bus and leave the 
driving to us.” If bus lines could suc- 
ceed in capturing 1% of the private 
automobile passenger segment, their 
business would increase approximate- 
ly 25%. 

Recent Government proposals to 


raise the Federal fuel tax are ex- 
pected to meet substantial opposition, 
particularly from the states. If 
adopted, this would slow earnings 
growth for a few months, until rate 
adjustments could be obtained. Fuel 
costs remain a challenging area for 
cost cutting. Mr. Ackerman estimates 
that increasing fuel mileage by 14 of 
a mile per gallon would save $800,000 
a year. 

Greyhound appears to be a rela- 
tively attractive investment because 
of its better-than-average defensive 
qualities and high, stable dividend 
return (currently 5.3%). While the 
present $1 dividend, in effect since 
1948, approximates 80% of 1958 net 
profits, it actually represents a pay- 
out of less than 25% of cash earnings. 
Greyhound also seems to possess 
worthwhile appreciation poten- 
tial based on improving operations and 
the possibility of above-average earn- 
ings growth during the next few years. 


THE SHIP IS LAUNCHED — 


In all likelihood, by the time this 
appears in print the bankers of the 
country, and the printers as well, will 
have had time to digest the A.B.A. 
release on the common machine 
language for mechanized check 
handling. In many banks the wheels 
will soon be roliing toward the goal 
of automation. Thus, after years of 
intensive study, the good ship 
Mechanization is launched and a 
new era of bank operations begins. 


Simultaneously, a new era begins 
for check printers, ushering in new 
quality controls and expanded re- 
sponsibility. The bank check will 
constitute the fuel that will drive the 
machines that process the checks of 
the future and—expressed in auto- 
motive terms —this fuel must be 100 
octane. Heretofore we have probably 
been producing at about the 70 
octane level, which was pretty good 
but not good enough to provide the 
hot spark needed to activate the 
delicately balanced machines that 
will soon be in use. In order to print 
within the tolerances of the new spe- 
cifications, we must refine our opera- 
tions to a degree that will change 
printing from an art to a science. 


The expanded responsibility of the 
printers will gradually be recognized 
as it becomes apparent that they no 
longer are printing pieces of paper 
but instead are turning out source 
documents upon which banks will 
depend for fast, accurate account- 
ing. This responsibility carries with 
it a definite liability that could bulk 
up large in the event the encoding 
was not up to par. 


We here at DeLuxe might perhaps 
be inclined to over-emphasize the 
problems of printing within the 
encoding specifications as now 
established, but perhaps that is 
because we have lived with them 
long enough to know that they can 
jump up and bite us if we relax 
our watchfulness in the slightest 
degree. Until it is demonstrated that 
they are not realistic, we propose to 
take them seriously and adhere to 
them regardless of what happens 
to our machine output. Despite 
the problems that lie before us, 
however, we are confident that 
the mechanized check handling 
system will live up to every promise 
and our hats are off to those who 
created it. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


Top of the Financial .. . 
(Continued from page 10) f 
account plans will soon be launched 
by Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis and The First New Has 
ven National Bank. 


® The first two licenses issued under 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 went to the First Midwest Small 
Business Investment Co. of Minne 
apolis and the Citizens & Southern 
Small Business Investment Co. of At- 
lanta (Owned by C&S National Bank,) 
@ Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co. will acquire the First National 
Bank of Manchester, Conn., subject 
to the usual stockholder and super- 
visory approval. The combined bank 
will have assets of $470 million and 
administer trust funds with a book 
value of $589 million. 


@ Northwest Bancorp. split its stock 
three-for-one. The new stock opened 
this month at around 33 to yield 3.3 
per cent on an indicated dividend of 
$1.10 a share. 

®@ The Fairfield County (Conn.) Trust 
Co. has offered its stockholders rights 
to subscribe for 48,625 additional 
shares at $32.50 a share on a one-for- 
eight basis. The offering is underwrit- 
ten by a group headed by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 
@ Eurofund, Inc., a new closed-end 
investment company, has filed with 
SEC for a public offering of 2.5 million 
shares (via Glore, Forgan & Co.). 
Eurofund intends to invest primarily 
in stocks of companies operating in 
the six European Common Market 
countries (page 15). 

@ IBM will split its stock three-for- 
two, subject to stockholder approval 
this month. The split stock will pay 
50 cents quarterly, in effect a 15 per 
cent boost. 


' 


ALASKA—FRONTIER FOR INDUSTRY. 
Economic Research Department, 
Seattle-First National Bank, P. 0. 
Box 3586, Seattle 24.—Economic 
analysis. 


RAND McNALLY INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ERS DIRECTORY. First 1959 Edition. 
More than 2,600 pages. $32.50. 
Bank Publication Division, Rand 
MeNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80.—Complete current list- 
ing of all banks in the U. S. and Free 
Foreign World; selected list of invest- 
ment bankers and brokers, plus @ 
wide range of general information 
relating to the financial community. 
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no carbon/required 


“NCR PAPER saves more than its cost 
every year, in every department. ’—wescor, inc., chicoso, 1! 


“Time is saved in every department through 
the advantages of NCR (No Carbon Re- 
quired) Paper. This repays the yearly cost 
of NCR Paper every six months. 

“The productivity of our clerical staff is 
increased by the easier and quicker forms 
handling made’ possible with NCR Paper. We 
do not have to insert or remove carbons— 
nor collate originals and copies. NCR Paper 


forms, Originals and copies, are picked up as 
o unit. And our employees favor the new 
paper becouse it is clean and produces 
sharper, clearer copies. 

“NCR Paper has proved to be a highly 
profitable investment for us.” 


WR. ERIE 
H. R. letzter, 


Vice-President of Webcor, Inc. 


ASK YOUR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


April 15, 1959 


WEBCOR, INC. 
saves time and money with 
these NCR Paper Forms: 


Project authorization 
Printing work order 


Purchose price reques? 


Incident report 
Package poss 
Moteriol received 
Material returned 
Parts requisition 


Repoir order 


Report of closed project 


Purchose order revision 


Charge request 
In-warranty report 


Warranty check request 


Dota sheet 


Worehouse permit 


Material record 
odjustment 


Scrop ticket 
Shipping order 
Tool order 
Statement 
Sub-mfg. order 


Service dept. 
requisition 


leave of absence 
Credit memo 
Shipping memo 
Delivery ticket 
Repoir report 


Chonge of material clossification 





Report on Agriculture 


WHICH WAY FOR THE LAWMAKER? 


HE FARM PROBLEM has become a 
matter of steadily mounting con- 
cern to all who are finding the 

burdens imposed by inflation and 
taxation increasingly harder to bear. 
Its economic, social, and governmen- 
tal aspects involve the welfare of us 
all, the non-farm public along with 
those who own and operate the na- 
tion’s farms and are otherwise more or 
less directly identified with the pro- 
duction and distribution of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

It is reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that urban residents and their 
representatives in Congress will mani- 
fest an ever greater interest in efforts 
involving future farm legislation. The 
fact that our farm population is now 
down to 12 per cent of the total adds 
to this prospect. 


Budget expenditures of the U. S. 
Department ot Agriculture for the cur- 
rent fiscal year may exceed $7 billion, 
more than $2 billion over the year pre- 
vious. This startling figure by itself 
is enough to attract the taxpayers’ at- 
tention. Some have jumped to the 
easy conclusion that because this fig- 
ure is equal to more than half of the 
farm net income, farmers are drawing 
this share of their net from the 
Treasury. This is not a valid assump- 
tion. 

Not all of the expenditures are for 
farm price and income programs. 
Many of the research, service and 
regulatory functions of the Depart- 
ment are for the benefit and protec- 
tion of the public generally, not for 
farmers only. It is true that by far 
the larger share of the outlays are for 
price and income programs but even 
here a considerable share goes to 
others than farmers. 


The primary factor in the increase 
of some $2 billion over last year is 
the large output in 1958 of price- 
supported commodities. The inven- 
tories and loans of the CCC now total 


40 


By O. B. JESNESS* 
Contributing Editor 


over $9 billion, and are expected to 
reach $10.5 billion by July 1, 1960. 
This tie-up of funds adds to the bud- 
get outlay. It is an error, however, to 
view all of this as real cost. What the 
final cost may be can not be deter- 
mined until all of the stocks have been 
disposed of—a distant prospect as of 
now. Holding these stocks, however, 
is far from costless. Storage alone 
takes about $1 million a day and it is 
reported that when handling and in- 
terest charges are included the bill 
approaches $1 billion a year. Clearly, 
not all of the dollars expended find 
their way into farmers’ pockets. 


The CCC often has to sell commodi- 
ties it acquires at prices well below 
cost, exchange them for foreign cur- 
rencies of uncertain if any value to the 
United States, or donate them for re- 
lief here or abroad. Regardless of the 
indirect benefits which this country 
may gain from these operations, their 
costs have to be met. The realized 
costs of these programs during fiscal 
year 1958 were reported to be $2.6 
billion and the total for the years 
1932-58 were $15.7 billion. The six 
so-called ‘“‘basics’’ account for the 
larger share of the costs, wheat, cot- 
ton and corn being the most import- 
ant. 


Time for a Change? 


Drains of this magnitude on tax- 
payers, including farmers, do not go 
unnoticed. This is especially true 
when the programs seem to be per- 
petuating and increasing the problem 
rather than solving it. Demands for a 
change can hardly be expected to be 
satisfied for long by politically in- 
spired “investigations’”’ which appear 
to aim, for the most part, at making a 
scapegoat of the Administration, and 
more particularly of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Nor can the Administra- 


*Former head Department of 
Economics, University of Minnesota. 


Agricultural 


tion any longer pack much conviction 
in the plaint that the current ‘‘mess” 
is a carryover from an earlier one. 
Both parties in Congress as well as 
the Administration need to face up 
to the problem as one of economics, 
not of politics. 


A Field Day for Farm Bills 

The present situation is providing a 
field day for farm bills. The line of 
action that has general support is ex- 
tension of Public Law 480, which pro- 
vides for sales abroad for foreign cur- 
rencies and for donations from surplus 
stocks. The main difference here is 
over the question of whether it is to 
be extended for one year or for a 
longer period. Without in any way dis- 
paraging the good which this program 
may be doing it still is in order to take 
note of the unwarranted hope that we 
can export the farm problem. There is 
lack of general awareness of the limi- 
tations, problems and costs of P.L. 480 
and other proposals looking to the dis- 
posal of surpluses abroad. 

Proposals to shift from price sup- 
ports to some form of income pay- 
ments are receiving increasing atten- 
tion. The same is true of two-price or 
multiple-price schemes for specific 
commodities. As of now, however, 
there is little or no indication of readi- 
ness to really come to grips with the 
basic problem of bringing capacity to 
produce back into balance with avail- 
able markets. 

A typical income payment proposal 
calls for the payment to farmers of the 
difference between average prices re 
ceived in the market and some per- 
centage of parity or other standard. 
A plan of this kind is in operation for 
wool, a deficit commodity. 

An advantage claimed for direct 
payments is that they will leave to the 
market the job of pricing and moving 
commodities into consumption. It is 
also suggested that the lower price 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Mr. Loan Officer— whenever you see a financial statement on 
which the INVENTORY “wants to be a loan”—why not call in 
Lawrence. Lawrence System Warehouse Receipts enable you 


to convert inventories into prime collateral for secured loans 
ranging from $15,000 to $1,000,000 or more. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS +» 1S LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 
100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2+ 79 Wall Street, New York S 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
April 15, 1959 





AUTOMATIC FEEDING 

The Reliant’s high-speed automatic feeder ha 
dles up to 400 checks a minute—many timé Gin 
faster than older microfilmers. At the same time Filn 







this high-precision feeder all but ends chanceo ae 
missed pictures by stopping checks which ar 

? rand 
stuck together. 


[Vow is the timedt 
microfilming‘ 


‘ Blo 
Whether you are using the new electronic 


posting machines or planning to continug 
ta : . gsma 
with more conventional bookkeeping ‘a 
i 


methods, the automation you get with 30a 


the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer will lead 
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The Recordak Reliant 
is bringing automated 
microfilming to banks Street 
of every size. 
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AUTOMATIC INDEXING 


A unique feature of the Reliant, Kodamatic 


Indexing ‘ 


‘codes” film record while you micro- 
film, gives you fast reference in a Recordak 
Film Reader. Code lines lead you right to pic- 
ture you want, even when checks are processed in 
random batches. 


AUTOMATIC CANCELLING 


Another step saved! Accessory endorser for the 
Reliant eliminates extra operations—cancels or 
endorses checks while you microfilm. Teamed 
up with Recordak Reliant’s precision feeder, it 
all but ends possibility of missed cancellations 
or endorsements. 


to automate your 
operations ! 


to smoother over-all operations. Best of 
all, this is the kind of automation even the 
smallest bank can afford. Learn how. Mail 
coupon below for details on Recordak’s 
30-day free trial offer. There’s no obligation. 


** Recordak”’ is a trademark 


Poeeeecrecccccesssesesesesssecec ee MAIL COUPON TODAY: --cccccccceceveseeeeeeeeseseeece 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 3lst year 


Gentlemen: Please send further details on free 30-day trial of the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer. 
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WILL PAY. CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


We are also seeking the following . - 
$50 Gold $400.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 


es 
123 West 57th St. 
JUd 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, InsuranceCompanies 


New York 19, N. Y. 
2580 


You Advertise in 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


National Magazine of Banking 
& Investments 


To Reach and Influence. . . 


@ The president of every commercial 
bank, every trust company and 
every mutual savings bank in the 
US. 


@ Key bank directors, vice presidents, 
cashiers, trust investment officers, 
security analysts. 


@ Investment bankers and _- brokers: 
every member firm of the NYSE, 
plus major non-member investment 
banking houses. 


@ Financial officers of leading commer- 
cial, industrial, transportation and 
utility corporations. 


Rand McNally & Co. 


P. O. BOX 7600 CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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they would make available to con- 
sumers might increase takings of some 
products. Considerable criticism is 
being directed at price supports be- 
cause they benefit most the larger 
producers who should be best able to 
take care of themselves; whereas di- 
rect payments would be more easily 
scaled to fit prescribed patterns of 
fund distribution. 

Opposing arguments stress the cost, 
particularly if such a program becomes 
general. Production curbs probably 
would be needed to hold the costs 
down, although we have yet to demon- 
strate our willingness to accept or our 
ability to apply real controls. If pay- 
ments are restricted to lower-income 
farmers, the result could be subsidized 
competition for the more efficient pro- 
ducers. Continued over a period of 
years this could provide inducement 
for the better farmers to cast their lot 
elsewhere while providing incentive 
for the less efficient to stay. 


Income payments, whatever their 
merits or demerits, are only a way of 
dealing with the consequences rather 
than the causes of the surplus prob- 
lem. They are likely to encourage con- 
tinued imbalance of production in sur- 
plus lines rather than to lead to a cor- 
rective adjustment. 

Two-price programs are in use for 
various commodities. Classified prices 
in metropolitan milk markets are an 
illustration. Wheat and cotton are 
being sold abroad at prices below 
those supported in domestic markets. 
Current proposals are to formalize and 
broaden the use of this idea. Because 
of the relatively stable per capita food 
intake in this country major reliance 
is on sales abroad at lower prices. 
However, in the case of wheat some 
attention is given to the possibility of 
expanding its use as feed if prices on 
part of the crop can be lowered to feed 
levels. Naturally, not all producers of 
feed grains are happy over this pros- 
pect. 

The gains are seen more easily than 
the limitations. Other nations depen- 
dent on finding export outlets for the 
same products can hardly be expected 
to view with enthusiasm the compe- 
tition resulting from dumping opera- 
tions on our part. Nor will all import- 
ing nations welcome the resulting 
lower prices with open arms if they 
present added competition to their 
home producers. Selling abroad at 
lower prices than those maintained at 
home also requires import restrictions 
that will keep the products involved 


from returning to our shores in one 
form or another. Such a return to or 
extension of a policy of economic na- 
tionalism on our part will hinder 
rather than aid our efforts to expand 
exports of other products and to de- 
velop more effective international co- 
operation. 

Costs of exporting at lower prices 
also present problems. At present 
these are borne by taxpayers. Objec- 
tion on this score has led to various 
proposals to meet the costs by levying 
assessments on the producers or 
otherwise. One such proposal is that 
payments be made to apply only to 
the share sold in the domestic market 
and that farmers receive whatever 
prices the exported surpluses may 
bring. This contemplates individual 
allotments to producers representing 
their share in the domestic market, 


Such allocation of rights in a com- 
modity such as wheat which is made 
up of rather distinct classes is far from 
simple if farmers are to be dealt with 
fairly. Allotments run into the prob- 
lem of providing flexibility in adjust- 
ments among farmers and areas. It 
is easier to assign an allotment to a 
farmer than to take it away once it 
has been granted. One reason for 
this is that allotments take on capital 
values and tend to be bid into land 
prices. 


No Universal Solvent 


Hope appears to spring eternally in 
the politician’s breast that somehow, 
somewhere a painless, costless, sure- 
cure for the farm problem will be 
found and that he will be the discover- 
er. Evidently, we are not yet ready 
to make a careful, objective diagnosis 
of the problem as a basis for pre 
scribing remedies that have promise 
of effecting a cure instead of making 
the ailment chronic. Both the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress appear 
unwilling to weigh seriously the evi- 
dence of overcapacity to produce some 
farm commodities and to develop a 
realistic corrective program. But 
that is our problem and it will be met 
by constructive action only if an in- 
formed public demands it. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY WN. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscripts of all types 


fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and religious works, ett 
New authors welcomed. Send for free booklet MT. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 Se., New York 1. 
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Beneficial 
eports for | 
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¢ More than 1,500,000 families served 


= 


SYSTEM 


e Earnings at new record hi 


For the fourteenth consecutive year 
earnings of the Beneficial Finance 
System recorded a new high—every 
year since the end of World War II. 
During the year a new milestone 
was reached—30,000,000 loans to- 
taling $7,800,000,000. ‘This covers 
the period beginning in 1929, the 
year of incorporation of Beneficial 
Finance Co. 

The small loan service provided by 
Beneficial has been the answer to 
the financial problems of many 
millions of families, by advancing 
the cash needed to refinance bills 
already incurred, to pay medical 
expenses, and to help through a 
temporary cash emergency. 


~--@ BENEFICIAL loan is 
for a beneficial purpose. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Net Income 


Net Income per Common Share 


Cash Dividends per 
Common Share 


Total Assets 


Amount of Loans Made 


Number of Offices 


instalment Notes Receivable 


(after deducting Unearned Discount) 


e Milestone of 30,000,000 loans reached 


oh 


eS 


$2.07 


$1.00 


$521,551,077 | $511,768,524 


$712,861,626**| $754,673,124 


1,142 1,089 


$509,642,263 | $492,742,936 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. 


** Principal only 


commencing in 1958 unearned discount 


(approximately $10,000,000 for the year) is being excluded. 


‘The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the 


financial statements and notes appearing in the 1958 Annual Report to 
Stockholders. A Copy oF THE RevortT WILL Br FuRNIsHED UPON REQUEST. 


Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Delaware 


He 
# 





CURRENT COMMENT 


The Choice 


Government bond dealer Aubrey G. 
Lanston, before the Cleveland Society 
of Security Analysts: 


T SEEMS TO ME, that the country 
will have to force upon Con- 
gress the positive decision to 

cut back on wasteful and low priori- 
ty spending or Congress will force 
upon the country .. . selective 
controls over credit, prices, wages 
and so forth. It also seems to me 
that if we—by default or other- 
wise—place ourselves in a position 
wherein such controls appear to be 
necessary and are enacted—we will 
have acknowledged that we no 
longer are the masters of our fate. 
. . . Yet, that sort of thing is clear- 
ly in the cards if we continue to let 
a few professors, politicians and 
other twitter-twaddlers mislead us 
into believing that attempts to 
balance the budget stand in the 
way of a more full use of idle human 
resources and productive capacity. 
It is difficult to understand the 
logic and the motives of some of 
these men. It must be granted that 
a number of them are past masters 
in the use of semantics and irrele- 
vaney, but one wonders whether 
they seek to improve the workings 
of a society of free men or to turn 
the U.S. into a socialist camp. 


Profits & Jobs 


United States Steel Corp., in its 
annual report to stockholders: 


HE FACT is that over the past 
decade there has been a sharp 
downward trend in the rela- 

tive position of profit in the Ameri- 
can economy. This trend has al- 
ready cut the profit incentive ap- 
proximately in half. Thus, corpor- 
ate profits just before and shortly 
after World War II ranged from 
about 12 to 14 per cent of the na- 
tion’s employe compensation. Since 
then the percentage has shrunk to 
about 7 per cent. Most employes 
realize that the only true job secu- 
rity they have is that their em- 
ployers can make profits and’so con- 
tinue to hire them. In terms of this 
measurement the margin for job 
security has been cut about in half. 


Uneven Recovery 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank, in the 
current issue of its publication, 
Barometer of Business: 


S over-all economic activity re- 
attains former highs, we ob- 
serve a broad dispersion of 

experience among major industries. 
Some have already moved ahead 
to new production highs while oth- 
ers still lag. . . . The automobile 
industry, which led the way in the 
1955 recovery, has leveled out in the 
past two months at an annual rate 
near five million units. . . . Other 
laggers are machinery, both elec- 
trical and nonelectri¢al, and mine- 
rals production. Leading the way 
into new high levels of output are 
chemicals, paper and _ printing, 
foods and beverages, instruments 
and major household appliances. 
Generally these are industries which 
have moderate cyclical tendencies 
but display modest-to-vigorous 
long-term growth. Not until the 
predominantly cyclical industries 
achieve new highs will the recovery 
take on “‘boom”’ characteristics. 


Bullish on Banks 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in its 
current Investment Report: 


ANK STOCKS traditionally have 
meant secure, dependable in- 
come. Generally overlooked 

has been the comparatively strong 
growth displayed by the bank in- 
dustry. Since 1948, per share ope- 
rating profits have risen more than 
twice as fast as earnings of the 
Dow-Jones industrial group—and 
dividends have kept pace. While 
bank equities have moved up, they 
have substantially lagged behind 
the industrial averages. Although 
somewhat high historically (as in- 
dicated by the relatively high pre- 
miums over book value), they are 
still more reasonably priced than 
most other equities, selling at about 
16 times 1958 earnings and yielding 
about 3.5 per cent, as against 20 
times earnings and 3.3 per cent for 
the Dow. With operating earnings 
expected to reach all-time highs in 
1959, investors interested in rela- 
tive safety and above-average 


growth might consider switches into 
bank stocks from more vulnerable 
issues. 


Changing Pattern? 


Edward J. Frey, president of Union 
Bank & Trust Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and chairman of the Instal- 
ment Credit Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, be- 


fore last month’s National Instal- 


ment Credit Conference: 


UTOMOBILES can well be an out- 
standing example of the 
changes in buying habits. The 

automobile may no longer appeal 
to the public as representing one’s 
social or economic status in life. Its 
appeal today may well be on its 
efficiency and low cost of operation. 
This is no criticism of the automo- 
bile industry. The people of this 
country are seeking new and dif- 
ferent places to spend their income; 
vacations, traveling, home improve- 
ments and home expansion and 
clothes are all attracting more of the 
consumer dollar. Eliminating the 
element of inflation, there may not 
be percentagewise as many dollars 
required for the financing of cars. 
Many new types of consumer credit 
may come into existence, and more 
dollars for financing may be needed 
for these new programs. 


For the Record 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., in its annual 
report to stockholders: 


“HE RECORD of good (financial) 
management established by 
the American consumer indi- 

cates that, in periods of normal 
supply and demand, Government 
regulations are unnecessary. It is 
significant to note that in the his- 
tory of Sears accounts we show 
somewhat higher credit losses for 
the years in which Government 
regulations were effective. While 
collection results during some of 
these years were influenced by 
shifting population because of mili- 
tary activities, o ur experience 
nevertheless illustrates that the 
regulation of terms by law does 
not create sound credit practice. 
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MONROE 


Hours of banking time are wasted inserting and lining bookkeeping statements but machines 
that would do_the job automatically are priced far out of the®*small banker's reach—except 
the Monroe President with Monroe's automatic Line-Finder. It actually does the job for as 
much as $9,000 less thah other machines with the line-finding feature. 

The operator merely drops the form into place... the insertion is electrical... each 
form is controlled individually. The Monroe Line-Finder positions the forms both horizontally 
and to the correct writing line pat the end of the posting it automatically ejects them 

Call your Man from Monroe’ today and see how you can save your banking time, 
and, of course, money 


The President with the Monroe Line-Finder starts:at $1,35 


/ 
See the MAN from We 
=f) for CALCULATING 


ADDING -«- ACCOUNTING 


A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES \ oe DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


THLY | April 





BANKERS & BROKERS 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles: 
According to a recent announcement 
JOHN W. PRING has moved up from 
trust officer to vice president and 
trust officer; HOMER NEWMAN from 
assistant trust officer to trust officer; 
and BYRON FREDERICK, WARREN WIL- 
SON and CHARLES REDDING to assist- 
ant trust officers. 


Philadelphia National Bank: 
WILLIAM R. BYRD, JR. who is in charge 
of the check processing division, has 
been elected a vice president. He is 
also 1st vice president of Robert Mor- 
ris Associates. 


~~ 4 
L. R. W. SOUTENDUIJK 


W. R. BYRD, JR. 


Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., New 
York: L. R. W. SOUTENDIJK, financial 
counselor to The Netherlands Em- 
bassy in Washington, will become as- 
sociated with this banking firm July 
1. He will act as special adviser and 
consultant to the bank’s customers 
involving overseas business, particu- 
larly in the European Common 
Market countries. 


Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis: HARRY F. RICHARDS, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Champaign (Ill.), has been elected 
examiner of the Bancorporation. He 
succeeded JOHN A. SWEENEY who will 
devote full time to his duties as vice 
president. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: London Office—-Formerly the 
manager, REGINALD T. W. CLEAVE has 
been elevated to vice president. At 
the same time HERBERT A. BUSH, GIL- 
BERT W. WORKMAN, R. GREVILLE 
STEEL, CHARLES C. LEFFERTS, WIL- 
LIAM J. WHAWELL and LEONARD R. S. 
WILLIAMS were named second vice 
presidents. Appointed assistant sec- 
retaries were GEORGE H. GRIMES, 
REGINALD H. OWEN, HAROLD H. ALLS- 
WORTH, SIDNEY R. F. HIDE, GEORGE J. 
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BROWN and DENNIS WEATHERSTONE. 


Paris Office-—ROBERT H. BLAKE, 
formerly the manager, is now vice 
president. Promoted to second vice 
presidents were RAOUL C. GAUBERT, 
PAUL W. FITZPATRICK, JEAN P. J. 
GLENISSON and ANDRE LORD. Named 
assistant secretaries were CHARLES F. 
SCHMIDT, CHARLES J. E. DELTHEIL, 
ROGER F. COLLOT and PAUL A. E. 
TRILLARD. 

Brussels Office HENRY B. DYKE, 
JAMES C. CHANDLER, FERNAND L. G. 
DEMOL and ROBERT D. HEWINS have 
been advanced to second vice presi- 
dents, while PAUL RESPAUT, MARCEL 
DELEEBEECK and GUSTAVE MON- 
TIAGOUDO have been made assistant 
secretaries. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
A former vice president with the 
First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Tulsa, MASON E. MITCHELi has joined 
Republic as an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., N. Y.: 
P. HURLEY BOGARDUS has been elected 
a vice president. He is assigned to the 
municipal bond department. 


P. H. BOGARDUS R. deJ. TORO 


Banco de Ponce, Puerto Rico: ROBER- 
TO DE JESUS TORO has been elected 
president to succeed ARISTIDES F. 
ARMSTRONG, who becomes vice chair- 
man. Mr. Roberto Toro has been 
executive vice president of the bank 
for the past five years, prior to which 
he was associated with the Govern- 
ment Development Bank for Puerto 
Rico. 


Chemical Fund, Inc., New York: 
PETER B. CANNELL, has been elected 
executive vice president of this mut- 
ual fund. Mr. Cannell also is a general 
partner in the investment banking 
firm of F. Eberstadt & Co., sponsor 
of the fund. 


Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.: Heading a list of newly 
promoted officers were HERBERT ©. 
HART JR. and W. ERNEST ALLEN Jk. 
who were named vice presidents. 
Other promotions are those of JOHN 7. 
CANNON III to assistant vice presi- 
dent; M. K. KITTREDGE to comptroller; 
and WILLIAM 8. ADAMS, BRITT S, 
EVERETT, FRANK 8S. HOLEVA and 
NORMAN SEITZ who were named as- 
sistant cashiers. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: G. ROBERT HESTER has 
been promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of the future San 
Antonio Center office in Mountain 
View. Another announcement told of 
the appointment of EDWARD D. BOD- 
MAN as assistant trust investment 
officer at administrative headquar- 
ters. 


Melion National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: Two newly elevated as- 
sistant vice presidents are NORMAN R. 
SMITH and WILLIAM H. LATIMER, JR., 
both of whom are in the trust de- 
partment. At the same time RICHARD 
J. DONAHUE was named an assistant 
secretary. 


First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: CLARENCE A. WAR- 
DEN, JR., president of the Superior 
Tube Company of Norristown, Pa., 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors. He succeeds ALEXANDER J. 
CASSATT who resigned after 24 years 
of service. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.: 
According to a recent announcement, 
EDWARD A. HENRY and HOWARD 8. 
SHULMAN have been appointed vice 
presidents. Also announced were the 
appointments of FRANK H. WIMPENNY 
as an assistant vice president, and 
GEORGE G. H. KOEHN and MRS. EDITH 
S. WESTMAN as assistant secretaries. 


H $. SHULMAN 
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man-on-the-sp 


Guatemala, Guam or Germany — wherever 
you do business abroad, Bank of America 
has a man there, at your service. 


Through our International Banking 
Organization you have the advantages of 
personal contact anywhere in the world 


in Guatemala 


— delivered on-the-spot by our global 
network of foreign branches, affiliates, 
representatives and correspondents. 


Next to going there yourself, it’s the 
quickest, surest way to speed your busi- 
ness overseas. Why not talk to us about it? 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION «¢ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
HEAD OFFICES : GAN FRANCISCO 20+ LOS ANGELES 54+ BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY 5 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


Singapore © Paris © Beirut © Guatemala City BANCA D'AMERICA E 


April 15, 1959 


D'ITALIA: Milan © Rome © Genoa © Naples © Florence @ 


nh © Manila © Tokyo © Yokohama * Kobe © Osaka © Bangkok © Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City © Milan © Zurich 
Paris © Duesseldorf © New Delhi © Havana © Rio de Janeiro © Beirut © Buenos 


BANK OF AMERICA — International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York © Duesseldorf 


Venice * 63 Branches throughout Italy 
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American Bankers Association, New 
York: RUDOLPH R. FICHTEL, director 
of ABA’s Public Relations Council, 
has been named deputy manager of 
the association and secretary of the 
Savings & Mortgage Division. Named 
to succeed him in his former post 
was ROBERT G. HOWARD, who also 
continues as director of the ABA 
News Bureau. 


* * * 


I. F. (FRANK) BETTS, president of 
The American National Bank of 
Beaumont, Tex., formally announced 
that he is a candidate for treasurer of 
ABA. Long active in organized bank- 
ing at all levels, Mr. Betts also has 
lent his services to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York on several oc- 
casions. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., New York: A.u. 
FOX has become a general partner in 
this investment firm. Mr. Fox form- 
erly was a director and vice president- 
treasurer-secretary of The American 
Thread Co., and prior to that was 
associated with The First National 
City Bank of New York in Japan. 


The First Boston Corp., New York: 
Three vice presidents of this invest- 
ment banking firm were elected to the 
board of directors. They are NORMAN 
L. MACY (U.S. Government securities 
department), PAUL L. MILLER (under- 
writing department) and DENNIS H. 
MCCARTHY (Pacific Coast). 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco: CLARENCE E. DILLON 
and CLARENCE C. JONES have been 
named vice president and assistant 
vice president respectively. They will 
head up the bank’s newly organized 
charge account service. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: 
President of the Missouri Portland 
Cement Co., M. MOSS ALEXANDER, 
JR. has been elected a director. 


C. E. DILLON 
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M. M, ALEXANDER, JR. 


S. L. DRUMM 


W. H. COLLIE 


Bank of Montreal: WALLACE H. COL- 
LIE has been appointed an assistant 
general manager at the bank’s head 
office in Montreal. Mr. Collie will 
continue to direct operations of the 
business development department. 


Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh: STREUBY L. DRUMM, 
president of West Penn Power Co., 


has been elected a director of the 
bank. 


Marine Trust Co. of Western New 
York, Buffalo: From assistant vice 
president, WARREN A. YOX has been 
advanced to vice president, while 
ROBERT J. A. IRWIN, JR., was made an 
investment management officer. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Promotion to vice president for 
JOSEPH P. WILLIAMS at the head of- 
fice, has been announced. He heads 
the customer services research activi- 
ties which developed the current 
Charge Account Plan. Two new as- 
sistant vice presidents are JOHN A. 
GUILBERT, senior area administrator 
in the International Banking depart- 
ment, and SCUDDER MERSMAN, JR., 
who has been in the London, Eng- 
land office for the past two years. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: RICHARD M. HENRY, manager of 
the branch at Manila, has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president in the 
Philippines. The following men have 
been named assistant vice presidents; 
RICHARD V. BANKS, ROBERT P. FALLON, 
ANTHONY C. HOWKINS, ROBERT SWAN- 
SON and CARELTON M. STEWART, JR. 
New assistant cashiers are LEONARD 
A. BACK, WILBUR B. GANUN and WIL- 
LIAM C. JEHLEN. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
Previously an assistant secretary, 
ROBERT VAN BUREN has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president. He 
is affiliated with the bank’s national 
division. 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington: 
In his new capacity as trust officer, 
WALTER E. MOCK will continue in the 
estate settlement division. 


Union Service Corp., New York: 
ROBERT J. M. WILSON has been elected 
a vice president of this investment 
research organization, which supplies 
services to a group of investment’ 
companies including Tri-Continental 
Corp. and the Broad Street Group of 
mutual funds. At present Mr. Wilson 
acts as secretary of the investment 
committees of these companies. 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
Newly announced promotions include 
those of H. P. MARTIN to assistant 
counsel, and W. E. HERVI and N. 0. 
CARPENTER to assistant cashiers. 


The Bank of New York: The appoint- 
ment of WALLACE LUSTIG as an as- 
sistant treasurer has been an- 
nounced. With his new status he will 
be assuming an active position in the 
employee relations department. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank: JOE F. HOLLIS comes to the 
bank from the First Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank of Troy as 
an assistant cashier. 


Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake 
City: JOSEPH S. JONES, a partner in 
the law firm of Ray, Rawlins, Jones 
and Henderson, has been elected a 
director. 


National Bank of Commerce, San 
Antonio, Tex.: Formerly president of 
the First National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Texas, WILLIAM D. STANDLEY 
has joined N. B. C. as a vice president 
and senior loan officer. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
The promotion of JANET GRAHAM to 
assistant vice president brings to 21 
the number of women officers in the 
Valley Bank family. 


W. D. STANDLEY JANET GRAHAM 
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COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 
RESOURCES 


for protection 
i Prominent in today’s thinking are the huge resources that must be . 
GASTA Hoey budgeted for National Defense. They reflect the enormous cost of de- Wh Al ais 


fending our country and our freedom. 


P85 Uv 












Of particular interest to those people and businesses that buy 


insurance, are the ‘‘Resources for Protection,’’ of the companies in 
\ ° . . ‘ » ey A: Ayu 
0M 1) § which they are insured. Such resources are the basis of the individual Al HA POM 
and business security of thousands of our citizens and are therefor 


also vital to our national defense. Sound management, steadfast ad- 






herence to proven standards of financial practice _and strict compli- 


ance with statutory safeguards underlie the Resources of The 









Commercial Union Group of Insurance Companies shown below for 





public information. These demonstrate that the policyholders of our 


companies are assured of adequate Resources for their Protection, 

















United States Resources. - December 31, 1958 












SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
DEPOSITED AS (including Capital) 


REQUIRED — ANNUAL STATEMENT] MARKET VALUE 
BY LAW BASIS BASIS 


CAPITAL OR 
STATUTORY 
DEPOSIT 


$ 41,185,973 $26,605,245 “$500,000 $1,183,882 $14,580,729 | $13,399,883 
38,774,878 | 24,175,131} 850,000) 1,259,759} 14,599,747) 13,903,352 
20,331,742) 11,411,712} 1,000,000; 984,384) 8,920,029} 8,344,562 
4,555,257) 1,934,010} 500,000) 949,024) 2,621,247) 2,437,840 
11,838,620} 6,809,036} 1,000,000} 617,738) 5,029,584) 4,727,042 
23,096,850) 14,505,078} 1,000,000} 906,764) 8,591,772| 8,090,434 

9,814,957) 5,802,031} 1,000,000} 467,222) 4,012,925) 3,717,443 
The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. t 7,269,052| 3,868,021} 500,000) 1,071,990} 3,401,032) 3,164,740 
Union Ssahatae Seciels Limited t 6,800,648) 3,868,021} 500,000) 1,068,406} 2,932,627) 2,715,131 


Total -Group $163,667,977 | $98,978,285 






* ADMITTED 
ASSETS 

















COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP LIABILITIES 



















Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. t 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd.t 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 


ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 


ORGANIZED 1920 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. 


ORGANIZED 1890 































































































































| $6,850, 000 $8,509,169 | $64,689,692 | $60,500,427 


tT United States Branch The Amount shown under “‘Capital or Statutory Deposit’ is the amount required in order to transact business in the United States. 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 





THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 
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Bankers Trust Co., N. Y.: The elec- 
tion of GEORGE KADEL and CHARLES S. 
YEDINACK as assistant vice presidents 
was recently announced. Simultane- 
ously the appointments of JOSEPH H. 
BOYD, PETER H. GOEBELS, JOHN W. 
O’BRIEN and HAROLD WALKER 4s as- 
sistant treasurers were also made 
known. 


The Cleveland Trust Co.: JAMES 
MCCRONE, JR., assistant vice president 
in charge of general accounting, has 
been promoted to comptroller. 


Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo: The promotions of GEORGE 
H. BANGERT, JR. and ALFRED MOELLER 
as assistant vice presidents in the 
commercial loan department were 
recently announced. 


The Idaho First National Bank, Boise: 
Word has come of the advancement 
of BE. A. GUIDINGER, JR. as assistant 
cashier in the Idaho Falls office. 


The County Trust Co., White Plains, 
N. Y.: PAUL DAVENPORT and JOHN A. 
DINGS have been promoted to vice 
president and assistant treasurer, re- 
spectively. 


The Hanover Bank, N. Y.: STANLEY 
VAN DEN HEUVEL has been appointed 
secretary, succeeding DWIGHT A. 
HORNE, who has been moved up to 
vice president in the foreign division. 


CORPORATE CHANGES 





Hawaiian Marine Freightways, Inc., 
San Francisco: CLIFTON D. WEST has 


been appointed treasurer of this 
steamship company. Mr. West form- 
erly was with Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., the parent company. 


National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., New York: GEORGE B. 
ROBERTS was elected chairman of this 
research organization, and GABRIEL 
HAUGE was named a director. Mr. 
Roberts retired in February as a vice 
president of The First National City 
Bank of New York and editor of the 
bank’s letter on buiness conditions. 
Mr. Hauge was President Eisen- 
hower’s administrative assistant for 
economic affairs from 1953 to 1958, 
is now chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of Manufacturers Trust Co. 
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L. E. FELTON Cc. A. EVANS 
Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn.: 
L. E. FELTON, vice president-finance, 
was elected executive vice president 
of this canning firm. Mr. Felton also 
will continue as treasurer. 


General Gas Corp., Baton Rouge, La.: 
CLEMENT A. EVANS, Atlanta invest- 
ment banker, was elected to the 
board of directors of this distributor 
of liquefied petroleum gas. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York: JOHN J. SCANLON was 
eleeted vice president-revenue re- 
quirements, and L. CHESTER MAY was 
named to succeed him as treasurer. 
Mr. Scanlon had held the latter post 
since 1953. 


The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleve- 
land: ALFRED ©. WOLF was named a 
senior vice president, will continue to 
head the finance department. Mr. 
Wolf had been vice president-finance 
since 1948. 


Hooker Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.: EDWARD W. MATHIAS 
moved up from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer. Mr. Mathias was named 
treasurer of Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, Inc., in 1954 shortly before that 
company was merged into Hooker. 


Armour & Co., Chicago: E. J. Mc- 
ADAMS, treasurer of this meat packer, 
has been elected financial vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary. 


Hanna Mining Co., Cleveland: 
WILLIAM H. MOORE, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Bankers 
Trust Co., was elected a director of 
this mining company. Other newly 
elected directors are HERBERT HOO- 
VER, JR., consulting engineer; NATHAN 
W. PEARSON, vice president of T. 
Mellon & Sons, Pittsburgh; GEORGE 
H. LOVE, chairman of Consolidation 
Coal Co.; and H. L. PIERCE, retired 
Hanna Mining vice president. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


James Talcott, I nc., New York: 
WILSON 0. BACHMAN has been named 
as the firm’s correspondent for south- 
ern New Jersey, excluding Camden 
County. Mr. Bachman is president of 
Bachman Realty Corp. in Trenton, a 
firm he organized in 1946 after being 
associated with the First National 


Bank of Trenton for 20 years. 


Standard Financial Corp., New York: 
HERBERT A. BUSCH has been elected a 
vice president, will also continue as 
president of Amity Mereantile Co., 
which was acquired by Standard Fi- 
nancial last month. 


Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore: 
Three newly-elected directors are 
HOWARD E. SIMPSON, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.; J. 
THEODORE WOLFE, president of Balti- 
more Gas & Electric Co.; and 
CHARLES T. CROSSFIELD, vice presi- 
dent of Commercial Credit. 


BRIEFS 


NABAC Nominates 


Recently announced nomination for 
the office of second vice-president of 
the National Association of Bank Au- 
ditors and Comptrollers was that of 
Winslow E. Pike, 
vice president and 
comptroller of the 
First National 
Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga. Succeeding to 
the offices of presi- 
dent and first vice 
president, respec- 
tively, will be 
Maleolm H. Gib- 
son, vice president 
and cashier of the Citizens Bank of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and Arthur C. 
Suhrbier, assistant auditor of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, who 
presently hold the respective offices of 
first and second vice president. Nomi- 
nated for the office of treasurer was 
John C. Kimmel, vice president and 
comptroller of the Mercantile Nation- 
al Bank of Chicago. 


In addition to the foregoing, 
NABAC’s nominating commit- 
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tee, headed by Warren P. Gray, vice 
president and comptroller of the Third 
National Bank in Nashville, Tenn., 
nominated the following for the posts 
of director: 

Directors-at-large: Howard A. Leif, 
vice president and comptroller of the 
Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco, Calif., and William Wid- 
mayer, vice president and comp- 
troller of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

District Two: Richard G. Kreis, vice 
president and cashier, Northeastern 
Pennsylvania National Bank and 
Trust Company, Scranton, Pa. 


District Four: Warren P. Gray, vice 
president and  . Third Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


District Six: O. W. Ohnstad, assist- 
ant vice president, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

District Eight: George W. Cramer, 
vice president and cashier, Texas 
Bank and Trust Company, Dallas. 

District Ten: David Cooke, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, Zions-First Na- 
tional Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Pamphlet Explains Farm Credit: 


The Agricultural Committee of the 
North Dakota Bankers Association 
has prepared for the use of its mem- 
bers a folder entitled “Obtaining and 
Using Farm Credit.” Intended only 
for distribution to borrowers at the 
time a loan is made or renewed, the 
folder suggests these 10 ways in which 
the farmer can build and maintain a 
good credit standing: 


1. Get your credit from specialists 
. Keep your credit in one place 


2 
3. Take an annual inventory 
4 


. Plan to repay loans out of operat- 
ing income 

. Plan ahead on your credit needs 

. Use the right kind of credit 


. Work out a repayment plan for 
every loan 


. Meet your payments when due 
. Be frank with your banker 


10. Borrow to make or save money 


oer 999 


The word ‘credit’,’’ concludes the 
committee’s statement, ‘‘comes from 
the Latin ‘credo,’ meaning ‘I trust’ or 
‘I have confidence in.’ In order to 
build and maintain a good credit 
standing, a person must convince 
others that they can have confidence 
in his ability and desire to meet his 
financial obligations.”’ 
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Allison Coupons are 


MACHINE-READABLE 


5 PTT rT err 


} 3 ) 
ALLISON COUPON exon tical. 
Payment Books TOTAL 


PLEASE PRINT 
NAME 


- More Important — is 
shinan's STAN? | ADERERE re Now Than Ever : 
Before _..*” 


Now you can enjoy day-to-day coupon efficiency while 
you prepare for eventual automation. Allison Coupons 
are machine-readable. 


Post them manually now, bill 20 times faster than ordinary 
methods, save postage costs. When you introduce automatic 
accounting the conversion is immediate and effortless. 


The coupons accompanying payments can be automati- 
cally translated into punched or magnetic tape, or to 
punched cards for input media. 


Why not enjoy all the economies and benefits of Allison’s 
Coupon System now? And at the same time complete the 
most difficult part of conversion to automatic accounting. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


s 
ma | | Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and samples of the Allison 
Coupon System showing the system’s easy converti- 


CO U DO n bility to automatic accounting. 
for samples 
and complete 
information 


City and State 


COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


eae” An Investment in Efficiency 


\.800KS 
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Bank Building Wins Award 


Most extraordinary feature of the building housing the new Northside 
Bank of Tampa is a garden-like entrance court, a sheltered area from which 
is cantilevered a marquee, making it a shelter within a shelter. The building 
won first prize for commercial structures at a convention of the Florida 
Association of Architects. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 

May  14-15—Southern Trust Conference, Birmingham, Ala. 

June 1—5—American Institute of Banking, Sheraton and Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotels, Philadelphia 

Oct. 15—16—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 

Oct. 25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Nov. 5-6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 

Nov. 9-10—Annual National Agricultural Credit Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati 


State Associations 
Apr. 28-30—Ohio: Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 
May 5—6—Tennessee: New Gatlinburg Inn, Gatlinburg 
May 7-8—Okliahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
May 7-9—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
May 8-9—North Dakota: Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot 
May 8-—12—WMaryland: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May  10-12—~Missouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
May  10-12—Texas: Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 
May = 13-15—Kansas: Hutchinson 
May 14—Delaware: duPont Hotel, Wilmington 
May = 14-15—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
May 14-16—South Carolina: Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
May  15-16—South Dakota: Sheraton Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
May _17-18—California: del Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
May 18-20—Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
May 19-—20—Hilinois: Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
May 20-—22—Alabama: Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 
May 20-23—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 21-—23—Colorado: Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 
May 22-23-—New Mexico: LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
May 24-27—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 25-—27—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
June 2—Oregon: Marion Hotel, Salem 
June 3-7 — Dist. of Col.: The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 3—4—Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
June 4-6—Utah: Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
June 15-—17—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 18-20—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
June 19-20—New Hampshire: Wentworth-By-The Sea, Portsmouth 
June 19-20—Vermont: Equinox Hotel, Manchester 
June 19-21—WMaine: Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
June 25—New York: Monmouth & Essex & Sussex Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
July 23-25—West Virginia: The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 


Other Associations 

Apr. 26-29—NABAC, Eastern Regional Conference, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Apr. 27-29—1ndependent Bankers Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 

June 15-17—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Annual Convention, 
Montreal 

Sept. 21-23—WNABAC, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 

Sept. 23-25—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 4-7—Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 

Oct. 14-17—Consumer Bankers Association: Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

1—5—Financial Public Relations Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Cites Need for Better 
Mobile Home Parks 


Speaking at the 23rd Annual N 
tional Mobile Home Show recent} 
held in Louisville, Ky., Edward LJ 
Wilson, managing director of the 
Mobile Homes Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, sponsor of the show, noted 
that an estimated 130,000 mobile 
homes were produced and sold last’ 
year. Said William W. Welsh, f- 
nancial consultant to the MHMA, 
“‘We are seeing a growth in the number. 
of 10-foot-wide mobile homes. Right 
now, about 80 per cent of the homes 
being purchased are 10 feet wide. 
This is creating a terrific demand for 
parking spaces, and opens up new 
avenues of investment for lending 
institutions in financing mobile home 
parks.” 


Mr. Wilson pointed out that there 
are “approximately 15,000 mobile 
home parks in the United States 
today,” and that close to 1,000 were 
being added each year. ‘We are not 
proud of all of those parks,’ he added, 
‘far from it. But we are pledged 
to help you place good parks in your 
communities; parks that will pro- 
vide space for the buyers of these new, 
larger, and more modern mobile 
homes.” 


A survey of banks and finance 
companies completed in October of 
last year revealed that the number 
of banks now extending six and seven 
year terms on mobile home paper was 
twice that reported in a similar survey 
made in 1957. Ninety per cent of 
those reporting said that the perfor- 
mance record of mobile home paper 
was as good or better than that of 
automobile paper. 


Mortgage Loan Delinquency 
Ratio Slightly Higher 


Despite last year’s business reces- 
sion, reports from investors covering 
2,523,012 mortgage loans revealed 
that only 58,835, or 2.33 per cent, 
were delinquent on December 31, 
1958. This figure, according to the 
national mortgage delinquency survey 
recently published by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, com- 
pares with a ratio of 2.15 per cent 
shown a year earlier. 


Conventional mortgage loans, those 
neither insured nor guaranteed by a 
government agency, made the best 
showing as compared to that of a 
year ago. 
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From Order 
To Printed Checks 


FOR THE QUICKEST, most economical, most modern method of personal- 


izing and prequalifying checks —for the ultimate in fast, satisfactory service 


to customers — inquire now into the unique merits of ThriftiMatic’s precision 


Imprinter-Coder for regular or magnetic ink. 


GET ALL THESE 8 DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES 


WITH THE 


1. On-Premises Imprinting — 


Speeds service to both reg- 
ular and special checking 
customers in two minutes! 


Easy Operation— Office ma- 
chine simplicity — requires 
no special skills. 


Precision—it holds close 
tolerances for precision 
imprinting and encoding 
—especially important with 
magnetic ink. 


Flexible — Prints customer’s 
name and address—plus 
account number anywhere 
on check in one operation. 


THRIFTIMATIC IMPRINTER-CODER 


5. Exclusive—Name and num- 
ber linotype slug library is 
furnished for all existing 
accounts—-speedy typesetter 
provided for new accounts. 


Rugged — Sturdy construc- 
tion throughout provides 
trouble-free operation— 
guaranteed service. 


Proven Performance— 
ThriftiMatic Imprinter- 


Coder performance proven 


in scores of banks, large and ThriftiMatic Imprinter-Coders are 


iii designed for both individual and 
centralized operations. Let us show 
8. Low Cost— May be either you how ThriftiMatic can increase 


leased or bought. your profits. 


T i R ‘ o T } M A T ‘ C Leaders of on-the-premises check imprinting 


equipment since 1939 — Suppliers to 


¢ O R - O a AT } O N ThriftiCheck Service Corporation. 
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EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 


Mosler Photoguard System 
Introduced at Chemical 


Expected to help mark the end of 
note-carrying ‘‘stick-ups’” plaguing 
banks in New York and other cities is 
a new surveillance system using an 
electrically driven motion picture 
camera which may be operated by re- 
mote control from any spot in the 
bank. Called the Photoguard System, 
it was recently demonstrated in an 
office of New York’s Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, which has installed 
the equipment in selected offices in all 
five of the city’s boroughs. 


The Photoguard System can be tied 
in with existing alarms. It can be 
tested without affecting the alarm just 
as the alarm may be tested without 
affecting the system. 


A pilot model was first installed in a 
savings and loan office in Cleveland, 
and the office was held up the follow- 
ing day. Police viewed the film within 
an hour following the holdup and 
copies were sent to all local TV sta- 
tions. The bandits were captured 24 
hours after the crime was committed. 


Any teller may press a “suspicion 
button” and record a few feet of film 
on anyone in the bank about whom he 
may feel uneasy. The cameras may 
run continuously or intermittently and 
can be installed anywhere. All com- 
ponents are sealed in a locked case to 
prevent unauthorized tampering. 


The Photoguard System is available 
on monthly lease which includes regu- 
lar inspection of the camera, checking 
of circuits, and changing of film. Also 


What Do You Need? 


ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

ADVERTISING—Financial 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars—Matches 

AIR CONDITIONING 

ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURE: abinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Wastebaskets 

. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


Rin 
BOXES—Cash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 

. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

. CHECK SORTERS 

. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wail— 
Watchman 

. COIN BANKS 

. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


. DECALS 
26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

; a i 

. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 


. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


—_— 
nen = 
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. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

. GATES and GRILLES 

. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

. INK—Addressin eck Signal—Duplicator 

. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 

amp 

. LOCKS 

. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding-—Addressing— 
—Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin—Copying— 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 

. MICROFILM 

. PAPER SHREDDERS 

. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 

. PUNCHES—Ledger 

. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 


cose 

. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

. SCAFFOLDING 

. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 

. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

. SHELVES 

. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter) —Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—tTeller 

. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 

. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

. STATIONERY 

. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Markin, 

. SUPPLIES—General Office 

. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

. TV—Closed Circuit 

. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

. VENDING MACHINES 

. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 


POND 6.0.04 0 6 nndcdeunnccbésesessssee 
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included are speedy film processing 
and assistance from Mosler’s protec. 
tion department in the event of rob 
bery. 

Equipment for the Photoguard 
System is manufactured and as 
sembled by Mosler Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Danbury, Conn., an aff- 
liate of Mosler Safe Company. 


Ajax Hercules Check Certifier 


Modern, safe, up-to-date certifica- 
tion best describes the work of this 
trim machine which is known as the 
Ajax Hercules Check Certifier, Model 
AH. One quick easy turn of the handle 
prints and macerates the entire certi- 
fication record into the fibers of the 
check on both sides in two colors. The 
impression cannot be altered, dupli- 
cated or overlooked. 

All dies and printing wheels are 
engraved on solid brass. All dies are 
inter-changeable. A new locking device 
seals the entire mechanism for maxi- 
mum protection against tampering. 

For additional information, contact 
Ajax Business Machines, Inc., 112 
Magnolia Avenue, Westbury, N. Y. 


G. B. C. Markets All-Electric 
Plastic Binding Machine 


A new concept in handling printed 
material, known as Automated Com- 
munications Processing, was demon- 
strated by General Binding Corpora- 
tion during the recent Chicago Semi- 
nar and Business Show. 

Featuring an all-electric binding 
system for office and industry, the 


1 will pay 10% over market prices for... 


® GOLD COINS 
O/ ® MINT ERRORS 
% ® MINT BAGS-ROLLS 
® OBSOLETE BANK NOTES 
Alfred C. Werner Box 114, Miami 56, Fla. 
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firm’s presentation showed the ad- 
vantages derived from effective ACP. 


On display in addition to The 
General, GBC’s Model 216 Electric 
Power Punch, and a new electri¢ work 
station, was a new all-electric plastic 
binding machine known as Model 16 
EB Electro Binder (see cut). This 
desk top unit cuts binding time and 
reduces operator fatigue by eliminat- 
ing the need of numerous move- 
ments to pedals and handles. 

A touch of the toe opens the plastic 
binding element. The operator inserts 
material, and with another touch of 
the toe automatically closes the 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 


against fraud 


AMERICAN 400 PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 


The American 400 perforates thousands of 
items an hour. It offers a foolproof per- 
manent way to cancel, date, number, vali- 
date, void, receipt or otherwise mark 
paper—through many carbons. Automatic 
paper-trip operation. Choice of 1, 2 or 3- 
line copy, including changeable date or 
number. Quiet, powerful, handsome, oc- 
cupying space of only 6'2 by 13 inches. A 
leader in the field since 1910, American 
makes a full line of perforators. Write for 
literature. 


for catalog and full information. 


} UNITED «. 
PEAT ES, desi 
fe . ° 
Sign Co., Inc. ", Service. 


_____Dept. BM, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. a 


binding to bind the book. The unit 
binds books of any size, any length, 
and thickress from 3/16 to 2 inches. 


Address General Binding Corpora- | - 


tion, 1101 Skokie Highway, North- 
brook, Ill., for further details. 


Diffuser-Light Combination 


A combination ceiling light and low 
velocity air diffuser has been installed 
in the new National Bank of Detroit, 
according to Albert Kahn Associated 
Architects and Engineers, Inc. 


The firm reported that 450 Multi- 
Vent Troffer units have been installed 
to provide illumination and air dif- 
fusion for several office and conference 
and lounge areas in the 14-story 
building which is scheduled for com- 
pletion this summer. 


The unit was designed and devel- 
oped by the Multi-Vent Division of 
The Pyle-National Company, Chi- 
cago. It consists of a louvered-bottom, 
flush-mounted fluorescent lighting fix- 
ture with small side slots which trans- 
mit a vertical air flow from a low 
velocity diffuser mounted above. The 
diffuser, in turn, is attached by flex- 
ible tubing to a duct. 

The fluorescent fixture is the only 
part visible from below. It was manu- 
factured by Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Des Plaines, III., 
a licensee of Pyle-National. 
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49N and 75N with exclusive 


@ Dual electronic controls to eliminate op- 
erator fatigue. 


@ Electronic foot control. 


@ Patented friction disc to maintain high- 
speed under overload conditions. 


e@ Compact streamlined siyling that saves 
20% counter space. 


@ Improved coin bag holder and many other 
features. 


These famous Abbott Coin Counters, leaders 
of the field for many years. have been com- 
pletely re-engineered, setting new standards 
for speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 


ABBOTT 75N. This extra heavy duty counter 
for continuous high speed operation is rugged 
and compact. Guaranteed at more than 3000 
coins per minute. See these new Abbott Coin 
Counters. Arrange for a trial today. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., ING, si.!\scs\"8' “ru 

















Diebold, Inc. has appointed RODNEY 
T. SAMPSON as product manager for the 
company’s systems printing opera- 
tions. He has been assigned to the 
main plant in Canton, Ohio. 


Appointment of JOHN W. LYON as 
vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing at General Binding Corpora- 
tion, was recently made known. In his 
new position he will head up GBC’s 
rapidly expanding manufacturing op- 
erations. 


RICHARD W. ‘‘DICK’’ CHELSTED has 
been named district manager of the 
southwestern region of ThriftiCheck 
Service Corp. and its associate com- 
pany ThriftiMatic Corp. He has re- 
presented both corporations in the 
Pittsburgh area for the past two 
years. 
























post office. 


A Convenience for Custoiers! 
A Traffic Builder! 


A Rollmaster automatic Stamp Machine is standard equipment 
for banks today. 
pecially for purchasers of money orders and registered checks. 

Our Rollmaster handles rolls of 500 stamps bought from your 
Your profit on a roll of 500 4 cent stamps and 500 
3 cent stamps is $6.72. 

Twenty-eight years of stamp machine manufacture assure accur- 
ate and unfailing operation. Machines guaranteed for one year. 

We also have post card dispensers and machines for other 
stamp denominations. 
Write today for illustrated catalog. 


POSTAGE STAMP MACHINE COMPANY 
2008 UTICA AVENUE ° 





D. E. MOSBY 


C. K. BELLOWS 


Two recent promotions at Bank 
Building & Equipment Corp. were 


those of D. E. MOSBY, former director 


of public relations to the dual posts of 
advertising director and assistant to 
the president in the newly formed 
commercial section of the company’s 
design division, and Cc. K. BELLOWS 
who succeeded Mr. Mosby. 


Announcement was recently made 
of the promotion of DAVID COFFMAN 
to the post of vice president and 
general manager of the American 
Express Field Warehousing Corp. 









A Profit Maker! 


A great convenience for your customers es- 


Floor stands available for all machines. 


BROOKLYN 34, N. Y. 





‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 
of Our Customers’ Business” 








T™ becomes evident when visitors observe that your phones 
are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 

cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 

when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 





Private telephone dis- 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 


provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 


hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 


noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 


Write for literature. 


Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 272 madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











Re-Alignment at Burroughs 


A reorganization of its marke:ing 
operations recently completed by Bur- 
roughs Corporation has given its 
largest operating unit, Burroughs 
Division, responsibility for the sale 
and service of computers produced by 
the company’s ElectroData Division 
for banks and other financial institu- 
tions. A newly established Financial 
Sales Department will have overall 
responsibility for the sale of Bur- 
roughs-built equipment to banks. 


V. JAMES FORD, formerly an Electro- 
Data Division regional manager, has 
been appointed manager of the Fi- 
nancial Sales Department. Operating 
under his direction will be three de- 
partments, designed to give “pin- 
pointed”’ attention to various phases of 
banking: Special Banking Representa- 
tives, with LESTER J. CLAWSON, 
A. F. MONTGOMERY and HARRY W. 
BUTTS serving, respectively, as man- 
ager, Eastern area manager, and 
Western area manager; also General 
Banking Operations and Special Fi- 
nancial Operations, headed, respec- 
tively, by CHARLES F. LOEHER and 
JAMES V. VITALE as managers. 



























E. |. REVEAL, JR. R. W. GEOGHEGAN 





In its role as a major supplier of 
checks, documents, magnetic ink char- 
acter recognition (MICR) imprinting 
and on-premises imprinting equip- 
ment for the new electronic banking 
systems, the corporation’s Todd Com- 
pany Division is establishing the first 
of a series of new printing plants 
throughout t he United States 
equipped to print magnetic ink coding 
documents. ERNEST I. REVEAL, JR. was 
recently named assistant general man- 
ager of the latter division, and will be 
directly responsible for marketing, 
manufacturing, research and develop- 
ment, and product planning—all the 
division’s principal activities except 
finance. ROBERT W. GEOGHEGAN, until 
recently sales manager of the metro- 
politan region, was advanced to 
general sales manager. 
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RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


IOSSsS— 


Set in easy to read type 
Designed especially for faster reference work 


Complete foreign as.well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 
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easy comparison of statements pe 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) 


Loans and investments adjusted 


Commercial and industrial loans 

Agricultural loans 

Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying securities 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 

Real estate loans 

Other (largely consumer) loans 

U.S. Government securities 

Other securities 


Demand deposits adjusted 

Time deposits except U.S. Government 
Interbank demand deposits—domestic 
Capital accounts 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 


Excess reserves (estimated) 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (—) 


RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York) 
Prime bank rate 


3-month bills, auction average 

6-month bills, auction average 

3-month bills, market yield 

6-month bills, market yield 

Issues due in 9-12 months 

Issues due in 3-5 years 

Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100) 


Aircraft manufacturers 
Airlines 

Automobiles 

Chemicals 


Foods and beverages 
Machinery (industrial) 
Metals (non-ferrous) 
Paper and allied products 
Petroleum (integrated companies) 
Railroads 

Retail trade 

Steel and iron 

Tobacco 

Utilities 

60 


Recent 


Level 


Recent 
Level 


3.00 
4.00 


ade 
3.09 
2.77 
3.14 
3.52 
3.96 
3.95 


410.3 


614.1 
527.9 
506.7 
495.4 
569.7 
521.3 
708.9 
308.2 
499.9 
311.2 
2031.9 
746.7 
333.6 
369.7 
734.0 
169.8 
220.3 


Month 


Earlier 
en 


$93.9 


29.7 
6 
1.9 
1.3 
9.8 
11.8 
30.8 
9.2 


$ 352 
529 
-177 


Month 


Earlier 


3.00 
4.00 


nae 
2.98 
2.82 
3.16 
3.37 
377 
3.90 


6 Mos. 


Earlier 


$93.4 


29.7 
re) 
PY 4 
2 
9.1 
11.3 
31.5 
95 


$ 458 
400 
58 


Year 


Earlier 


2.25 
4.00 


310.4 


474.5 
329.7 
389.9 
363.3 
347.7 
395.8 
388.9 
238.6 
365.9 
237.5 
1500.2 
670.8 
221.3 
258.9 
488.0 
124.2 
162.1 


Year 


Earlier 


$89.8 


30.6 
4 
2.1 
1.3 
8.7 
Hy 
28.1 
8.7 


417.2 


614.1 
534.4 
559.6 
504.2 
569.7 
542.0 
736.2 
315.2 
509.8 
322.8 
2095.3 
811.4 
347.2 
378.9 
780.2 
173.1 
222.6 


2 Yrs, 
Earlier 


$85.6 


31.0 
A 
1.7 
1.1 
8.7 
10.9 
25.2 
7.6 


55.5 
23.1 
10.2 

9.1 


299.0 


473.0 
304.2 
376.4 
356.1 
291.1 
376.5 
369.6 
215.9 
335.9 
226.6 
1435.5 
617.4 
212.8 
238.7 
4537 
113.8 
155.5 
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Information about the 


Can you provide your customers with advice on conditions in 
foreign countries, guidance on international markets, credit 
information on foreign companies? You can — quickly, effec- 
tively and conveniently —through Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank’s foreign correspondents who maintain more than 50,000 
offices abroad. 

These overseas correspondents know intimately the full 
range of local business conditions. This knowledge, plus fre- 
quent field trips by officers of our International Division, can 
be of benefit to your bank and to your customers engaged in 
foreign trade. 

Get the extra measure of world-wide banking service — Gold 
Medal Service— by making Chemical your active New York 
correspondent. 


Mam or sah Aker. Vem 
CORN EXCHANGE 
Ne 


el ileal? eed 


165 Broadway, New York 15 


P. S. To introduce one of our information 
services to you, we shall be pleased to 
send you recent issues of our Interna- 
tional Economic Survey, upon request. 





NATIONAL POST-TRONIC MACHINES 
enable this bank to process data 
with great speed and accuracy. 


CHARLES H. NORTON, 
PRES. of Erie County 
Trust Company, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


“Our Clalional System 
pays for itself every 2 years... 


returns 55% annually on investment!” 


“Our National System has exceeded 
expectations,” writes Charles H. Nor- 
ton, President of the Erie County Trust 
Company. “We've received excellent 
service from three types of Nationals: 
the Post-Tronic*, the Typewriter-Ac- 
counting Machine, and the ‘No-Button’ 
Proof Machine. 

“The amazing flexibility of our Na- 
tional Class 31 Machine enables us to 
process trust records, general ledger, 
payroll and daily statement with great 
speed and accuracy. Our two National 
Post-Tronics replaced five conventional 
machines. They process the same vol- 
ume of work with half the personnel 


and in half the time formerly required. 
And our National ‘No Button’ Proof 
Machine has increased the speed and 
efficiency of our proof department by 
at least 20%. 

“All in all, we estimate that our Na- 
tionals will have paid for themselves 
in two years. This annual return of 
55° convinces us that the National 
Svstem is ideally suited for any finan- 
cial institution.” 


i 


President of the 
Erie County Trust Company 


*%Reg. Trade Mark 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


EMPLOYEES LEARN TO OPERATE 
a National quickly and easily. 


—Erie County Trust Company, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


The miracle of electronics provides the 
lowest posting costs ever known. This 
means more efficient over-all operation 
of any bank regardless 

of size. Your local Na- wae 
tional representative Walional 
will be glad to show ve dt 
how much the POST- — 
TRONIC can save YEARS 
your bank. 18 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MLACHINES + CASH REGISTERS — 
wer paper (No Carson Requinto) 


- 













